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fujiyama 


WgT^^Jg^^VEN  if  one  has  never 
■  looked  upon  Fujiyama, 
its  familiar  image  on  all 
things  Japanese,  wheth- 
er of  bronze,  porcelain, 
ivory,  paper  or  lacquer, 
has  become  inseparably 
connected  with  one's  idea  of  the  land 
and  people.  But  to  have  lived  in  sight 
of  the  snow-clad  cone  for  years,  to  have 
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climbed  it,  slept  upon  its  summit,  and 
from  that  pinnacle  in  space  to  have  seen 
the  sun  rise  out  of  the  limitless  Pacific, 
are  experiences  that  make  that  thing  of 
beauty  indeed  a  joy  forever  in  one's  recol- 
lection* When,  therefore,  I  am  asked 
to  write  "something  about  Japan/'  the 
impulse  to  write  about  Fujiyama  is 
irresistible,  and  my  readers,  if  any,  must 
forgive  me  for  dwelling,  perhaps  too 
fondly,  on  what  means  so  much  to  me. 

For  more  than  thirty-three  days  from 
San  Francisco,  in  an  old  fashioned  side- 
wheeler,  we  had  been  beating  our  way 
across  the  Pacific  against  head  winds  and 
storms,  but  now  the  most  delightful  of 
all  days  at  sea,  the  last,  had  come.  Soon 
after  sunrise  the  news  spread  quickly 
among  the  passengers  that  the  white 
cap  of  Fuji  had  been  descried  just  above 
the  western  horizon.  It  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  a  white  cloud,  but  soon 
put  on  more  substantial  outlines,  as  we 
gazed  eagerly  on  this  the  u  first  land n  of 
the  Old  World — land  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  can  be  discerned  a  hun- 
dred miles  at  sea. 

Through  the  forenoon  and  well  into 
the  afternoon  we  watched  the  slowly 
rising  peak.  Other  land  had  become 
visible  meanwhile,  and  finally  we  had 
entered  Tokio  Bay.  Around  us  were 
strange,  small  craft,  manned  by  strangely 
clad,  brown-skinned  folk,  and  on  the 
shores,  here  and  there,  were  groups  of 
picturesque,  thatched  dwellings,  set  among 
quaint  shapes  of  pine-trees  and   flanked 
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by  black,  unplanted  rice-fields.  Now, 
instead  of  the  level  sea  for  a  foreground, 
we  looked  across  ranges  of  green  hills 
that  rose  as  they  receded  for  sixty  miles, 
but  over  them  all  towered  the  white  cone. 

It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  weary 
seafarers.  But  nature  was  in  a  lavish 
mood  that  day.  The  sun,  now  near  its 
setting,  wheeled  slowly  into  the  prospect 
and  appeared  to  hover  above  the  moun- 
tain, then,  rapidly  sinking,  was,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  up  in  the  vast  crater. 
The  illusion  was  perfect.  And  then — 
crowning  splendor  of  splendors  !  —  the 
garment  of  snow,  as  if  illuminated  from 
within,  become  a  tabernacle  of  radiant 
gold  !  St.  John,  the  divine,  would  have 
put  the  vision,  unaltered,  into  the  Rev- 
elation. 

From  this  moment  Fujiyama  became 
for  us  little  less  than  an  object  of  worship. 
While  living  in  Tokio,  we  should  have 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  privation,  had  we 
not  succeeded  in  getting  a  house  that  had 
a  fine  outlook  on  the  mountain  over  the 
roofs  and  tree- tops  of  the  wide-spread 
town. 

One  easily  understands  why  Fuji  is  a 
holy  place,  attracting  thousands  of  pil- 
grims every  year  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  white  umbrella-shaped 
hats,  white  clothing,  well  girt  up,  pilgrim 
staves,  rosaries  and  bells,  mark  them  out 
unmistakably  as  they  file  over  the 
mountain  passes  and  through  the  cities 
and  villages,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the   ascent.     All    the    people,    and    not 
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merely  the  keepers  of  inns  and  teahouses, 
welcome  them  cordially*  The  foreign 
sojourner  also  feels  prompted  by  curiosity, 
if  not  by  piety,  to  make  a  similar  pilgrim- 
age. On  almost  any  day  or  night  in 
the  climbing  season,  can  be  found  some 
representatives  of  Europe  and  America 
among  the  lodging-places  on  the  summit. 

Hakone  Lake  is  a  pleasant  mountain 
resort  within  easy  reach  of  Yokohama 
and  Tokio,  and  only  about  twenty  miles 
from  Fujiyama.  Here  from  our  simple 
Japanese  summer  quarters,  looking  across 
the  broad  sheet  of  water  and  beyond, 
through  a  fortunate  gap  in  the  dark 
green  ridge,  we  delighted  constantly  in 
the  near  view  of  Fuji,  whose  image, 
reflected  in  the  lake,  often  made  the 
scene  ideally  beautiful. 

Under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  and 
opportunity,  our  long  cherished  wish  to 
climb  the  mountain  ripened  into  practical 
plans.  It  was  desirable,  in  this  instance, 
to  go  late  in  order  to  avoid  the  rush ; 
for  during  the  six  weeks'  pilgrim  season, 
beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  July  when 
the  snow  is  off,  the  summit  shelters  are 
uncomfortably  crowded.  Meanwhile, 
we  could  train  for  the  great  event  by 
tramping  about  the  country. 

Behold  us,  then,  at  noon,  August  30, 
J  879,  on  the  summit  of  Otomi-toge. 
This  mountain  pass  we  had  ascended 
many  times  for  its  grand  view  of  Fuji 
sweeping  upward  from  a  valley  of 
heavenly  repose,  but  now,  to  our  great 
disappointment,  the  mountain  was  en- 
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tirely  veiled  in  cloud.  We  turned  to 
more  prosaic  needs  and  were  busy  about 
luncheon,  when  Hanyemon,  the  coolie 
guide,  cried  out  in  Japanese,  "O  master, 
it  is  beautiful ! "  and  we  saw  it  as  we 
had  never  seen  it  before.  The  peculiar 
light  made  the  valley  look  far  wider  than 
our  recollection  of  it,  and  the  mountain, 
crossed  as  it  was  by  a  line  of  cloud  some 
distance  below  the  top,  but  otherwise 
perfectly  clear,  seemed  unearthly  in  its 
height*  *  It  is  glorious,  but  can  we  ever 
get  to  the  top  of  it  ? n  we  said  to  each 
other* 

We  spent  the  night  at  Subashiri,  the 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain* 
Starting  next  morning  before  sunrise,  we 
saw  a  new  and  splendid  transformation* 
The  dawning  light,  striking  the  bare 
lava  that  clothes  the  mountain  slopes, 
turned  the  whole  mass  to  amethyst* 
Then  came  the  first  red  sunlight  and 
changed  the  amethyst  to  a  gigantic  ruby, 
gleaming  against  the  sky* 

Entering  the  forest  that  skirts  the  base, 
we  soon  reached  a  kind  of  gateway, 
called  Umagaishi,  which,  being  inter- 
preted, is  u  turn  back  your  horses*"  At 
that  time  no  horse  or  other  beast  was 
allowed  to  pollute  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  in  former  days  even  women  were 
debarred ;  for  pilgrims  were  bound  to 
observe  a  solemn  silence,  "  quite  impossi- 
ble for  womankind,"  as  my  native 
informant  artlessly  declared* 

Here,  accordingly,  we  left  our  horse, 
also  our  kago,  or  litter,  and  what  bag- 
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gage  we  could  spare*  Then  providing 
ourselves  with  bamboo  staves,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  through  the  woods  with 
trusty  Hanyemon  and  his  two  subordi- 
nates. The  path  was  broad  and  easy, 
and  brought  us  up  above  the  forest  to 
the  bare  slope,  in  about  two  hours. 

To  those  accustomed  to  the  perils  of 
Alpine  climbing,  the  ascent  of  Fuji  is 
mere  child's  play.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  can  one  reach  so  lofty  a  height 
more  easily.  There  are  no  chasms  or 
ravines,  at  least  on  the  Subashiri  side, 
and  in  the  height  of  summer  no  snow  or 
ice.  The  zigzag  path,  on  the  almost 
even  slope,  is  perfectly  plain,  being  trav- 
eled by  thousands  yearly.  There  are 
even  sheltered  resting  stations,  some  ten 
or  twelve,  at  regular  intervals,  where 
tea,  rice  and  water  are  offered  to  way- 
farers. As  it  was  now  near  the  end  of 
the  season,  most  of  these  were  already 
closed,  and  several,  apparently,  had  not 
been  rebuilt  since  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  gales  and  snows  of  the  previous 
winter. 

Out  on  the  open,  silent  lava  fields, 
where  every  step  raised  us  perceptibly 
above  all  the  world,  the  sense  of  isola- 
tion grew  almost  overpowering.  The 
naked  cone  above  us  now  looked  attain- 
able, seemed  indeed  our  natural  abiding- 
place,  for  it  was  growing  more  and  more 
improbable,  so  we  felt,  that  we  should 
ever  get  back  to  earth  and  its  activities. 
The  steepest  part  of  the  climb  is  the  last 
six  hundred  feet.     The  cinders  here  are 
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loose  and  deep,  and  the  climber,  already- 
weary,  gasps  for  breath  in  the  thin  air. 
However,  we  had  fortified  ourselves  by  a 
long  halt  and  a  hearty  meal,  of  our  own 
providing-,  at  the  last  resting  station,  and 
after  a  hard  scramble  reached  the  top  a 
little  before  sunset. 

Now  for  the  first  time  we  realized  that 
we  had  passed  in  a  few  hours  from 
August  to  January.  Though  Fuji  had 
not  yet  put  on  his  winter  nightcap,  as 
the  native  saying  goes,  and  might  not 
for  some  days,  there  was  more  or  less 
snow  and  some  ice  in  the  hollows  and 
crevices,  and  the  wind  was  piercing*  We 
were  glad  to  find  shelter  in  the  rough 
stone  hut  to  which  Hanyemon  conducted 
us,  a  sort  of  cave  constructed  chiefly  of 
big  boulders.  Like  various  others,  hug- 
ging the  lee  side  of  any  rock  that  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  crater's  rim,  it  was 
so  utterly  primitive  as  to  seem  to  belong 
there,  and  the  esthetic  sense,  at  any  rate, 
was  not  offended.  Still  it  was  not  an 
inviting  hostelry.  A  few  minutes  suf- 
ficed for  getting  on  heavy  wraps,  and 
we  were  out  to  view  the  scene. 

The  crater  itself  is  a  vast  circular  pit 
six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  a  mile  in  di- 
ameter, with  walls  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  for  the  most  part  smooth.  A  mass 
of  snow  lay  on  the  bottom  and  probably 
had  been  lying  there  at  least  since  the 
last  eruption,  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years  before.  The  only  sign  of  latent 
activity  was  a  slight  steaming  on   the 
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outside  of  the  crater,  somewhat  below 
the  summit* 

On  one  side  a  mass  of  rubble  and 
broken  lava  had  crumbled  down*  mak- 
ing: it  barely  possible  to  work  one's  way 
to  the  bottom,  but  no  Japanese  would 
ever  thus  profane  the  abode  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Mountain*  Two  Frenchmen, 
however,  during  our  stay,  defied  him, 
and  everybody  watched,  with  mingled 
dread  and  indignation,  their  apparently 
futile  attempts  to  scramble  out  again. 
"Baka!  Baka!»  —  "fool!  fool!"—  the 
people  were  angrily  exclaiming*  The 
wicked  foreigners  did  get  out  at  last,  but 
no  one  doubted  that  misfortune  would 
dog  them  ever  after* 

As  we  turned  from  the  crater  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  prospect  was  bewildering* 
Suppose  that  the  White  Mountains  were 
duplicated  on  the  shores  of  Casco  Bay, 
and  that  their  loftiest  peak  were  carried 
up  to  more  than  twice  its  present  height, 
commanding  a  coast-line  view  from  Bos- 
ton almost  to  Mt.  Desert,  with  a  radius 
seaward  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles  into  the  interior, 
such  conditions  may  possibly  convey 
some  idea  of  the  impression  made  by 
that  sublime  panorama  of  heaven,  earth 
and  ocean* 

While  the  sun  sank  we  watched  the 
huge  shadow  of  the  cone  projected  east- 
ward for  scores  of  miles.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  ourselves  suspended  in  space, 
looking  upon  an  eclipse  of  the  earth  by 
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some  other  planet.  This  sense  of  float- 
ing in  the  void  of  the  universe  was  irre- 
sistible in  the  night-time,  with  the  moon 
shining,  as  it  seemed,  only  just  above  us, 
while,  far  below,  a  sea  of  cloud  cut  us  off 
completely  from  the  earth. 

Early  next  morning  the  floor  of  mist 
and  cloud  lay  everywhere  below  us,  with 
here  and  there  a  dark  peak  piercing 
through  in  the  gray  light.  Shivering  as 
we  were  with  the  Arctic  cold,  it  was  as 
if  we  were  gazing  upon  the  infinite  ice- 
fields of  the  frozen  zone,  or  rather  it  was 
the  desolation  of  primeval  chaos. 

But  the  east  was  rapidly  brightening, 
and  we  followed  the  example  of  the  pil- 
grims standing  near,  who  were  preparing 
to  do  obeisance  to  the  sun-god  the  mo- 
ment he  should  emerge  from  the  depths 
of  the  ocean.  He  rose,  the  clouds  dis- 
solved, and  we  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  "And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light :  and  there  was  light ! "  we  found 
ourselves  repeating  by  a  common  im- 
pulse. A  Milton  could  not  adequately 
describe  the  grandeur,  the  supernal  glory 
of  the  scene.  For  the  moment  mortal 
man  was  lifted  out  of  the  body  into 
communion  with  the  divine,  and  in  rapt 
silence  and  holy  joy  was  conscious  of 
thinking  the  thoughts  of  God. 

We  lingered  till  the  morning  was  well 
advanced,  and  then  made  the  three-mile 
circuit  of  the  crater  wall,  an  undertak- 
ing that  looked  beforehand  much  like 
attempting  to  walk  round  the  rim  of  a 
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kettle*  It  is  not  without  difficulty  and 
even  danger,  and  in  a  high  wind  would 
have  been  out  of  the  question* 

It  was  now  time  to  descend.  We 
hound  the  native  straw  sandals  all  over 
our  shoes,  that  otherwise  would  have 
speedily  given  out  in  the  sharp  cinders, 
then  going,  or  rather  plunging,  down 
the  straight  descending  path,  covered  in 
two  hours  the  distance  that  it  had 
taken  eight  or  more  to  climb. 

After  a  night  spent  at  Gotemba,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Happy  Valley,  we  took 
next  morning  a  final  look  at  the  grand 
old  mountain  that  we  had  conquered. 
It  was  the  same  Fujiyama,  sweeping  up- 
ward from  sea  and  plain  in  giant  maj- 
esty, yet  to  us  far  different  from  the 
mountain  we  had  almost  quailed  to 
behold  from  the  same  vantage-ground 
three  days  before.  Now  and  henceforth 
it  was  our  own.  a  possession  forever. 

—  William  Addison  Houghton 
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General  Joseph  ttlbeeler 

welcome  thee,  dear  Cousin,  to  these  fair  shores, 
Where  Montauk  breasts   the   Ocean's   stormy 

tides; 
I  gaze  with  pride  upon  the  gallant  hosts, 
Where  Roosevelt  o'er  his  valiant  ranks  presides  I 

Long  years  have  vanished  since  I  held  thy  hand, 
When  thou  did'st  nobly  lead  thy  warring  host, 
And  warm  I  greet  thee  in  these  later  years, 
An  honored  leader  on  this  Northern  coast* 

Beholding  thee  I  think  of  vanished  times, 

When  our  dear  grandsire  foremost  with  the  brave 

And  Isaac  Hull,  a  conqueror  on  the  seas, 

Were  present  with  us,  though  now  in  sacred  grave  I 

High  in  this  Spanish  war  thy  name  is  held, 
Leading  thy  daring  troopers  in  the  war. 
Thy  country  honors  thee  with  loud  acclaim, 
A  valiant  hero  of  the  Stripes  and  Star  I 

Though  Time  hath  sprinkled  with  its  silvery  dust 
Our  veteran  brows  in  this  eventful  day, 
Still  that  for  years  we  may  enjoy  this  life, 
Let  us  with  true  devotions  ever  pray. 

I  love,  I  honor  thee,  beloved  friend, 
Foremost  in  perils  of  the  war  to  dare  ; 
Solicitous  for  triumph  of  thy  troops, 
Their  health,  their  happiness,  thy  care. 

I  sympathize  with  thy  distress 
When  thy  dear  son  his  ocean  ending  met. 
Ne'er  in  our  minds  through  all  the  future  years 
Can  we  his  love,  his  memory  forget ! 

—  Isaac  McLettan,  '26 


Jf  Uisit  to  Potsdam 

]HE  Prussians  are  very 
fond  of  Potsdam  and 
desire  all  foreigners  to 
visit  it*  My  good  old 
teacher,  therefore,  was 
delighted  to  excuse  me 
from  school  for  a  trip  to 
this  famous  place,  and,  on  my  return, 
plied  me  with  questions  as  to  how  it  had 
impressed  me. 

This  city,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, is  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Berlin*  It  has  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  and  a  garrison  of  seven  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  empire* 
The  first  object  of  interest  which  we 
saw  on  leaving  the  station,  after  a  rail- 
way ride  from  Berlin,  twelve  miles  of 
which  were  through  one  end  of  a  gov- 
ernment forest,  was  the  great  parade 
ground*  A  few  companies  and  squads 
of  fine  looking  soldiers  were  drilling  here 
and  there  over  its  broad  surface.  Now 
and  then  a  squad  would  halt,  lay  down 
its  arms,  and  gather  about  an  officer 
who  would  give  them  a  short  lecture  on 
field  fortification,  or  some  such  subject, 
illustrating  his  talk  by  diagrams  drawn 
on  the  ground  with  a  stick*  The  easy 
bearing  and  careless   grouping   of  these 
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little  classes  made  a  pretty  contrast  to  the 
iron  rigidity  of  the  men  on  drill.  These 
detachments  came  from  the  "Erste  Garde- 
Regiment  zu  Fuss, ' '  the  famous  regfiment 
organized  by  the  "soldier  king,"  Freder- 
ick William  I.,  and  popularly  known  as 
the  "Potsdamer  Rieseng  arde  / '  The 
colonel  of  this  regiment  is  said  to  be 
eight  feet  tall,  and  the  shortest  recruit 
six  feet  and  a  half.  After  the  first 
glance,  we  did  not  doubt  this  last  state- 
ment in  the  least. 

From  the  parade  ground  we  went  to 
the  Garrison  church,  built  by  Frederick 
William  I.,  and  now  decorated  with 
twelve  groups  of  captured  flags.  Two 
groups  are  formed  of  French  standards, 
taken  from  Napoleon  in  J  813;  two  are 
Austrian  flags  taken  in  \866f  and  the 
rest  are  trophies  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  In  a  vault  under  the  altar  are 
buried  the  founder  and  his  son,  Frederick 
II.  Here  Napoleon  came  in  J  806  to 
visit    the    tomb   of    the    great  general. 

Leaving  this  church,  we  went  to  the 
fine  mausoleum  of  Frederick  IIL,  built  at 
his  own  wish,  in  imitation  of  the  chapel 
of  Junichen,  in  Tyrol.  It  is  a  rotunda 
of  white  marble  with  a  small  apse  pro- 
jecting from  one  side.  Dark  columns  of 
labradorite  support  arches  on  which  rests 
a  gallery  that  encircles  the  chapel,  except 
the  apse.  On  this  balcony  rises  a  second 
ring  of  arches,  bearing  up  the  copper 
dome,  which  is  decorated  with  angel 
figures  on  a  gold  background.  In  the 
apse,  on  either  side  of  the  altar  are   the 
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graves  of  two  of  the  emperor's  sons,  who 
died  in  youth,  while  behind  the  altar  is  a 
statue  of  Mary  gazing  on  the  dead  body 
of  Christ*  Under  the  center  of  the  dome 
are  two  low  marble  pedestals.  One 
bears  a  beautiful  marble  sarcophagus, 
with  an  effigy  of  the  emperor,  while  the 
other  is  blank,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
his  wife  to  share  this,  his  last  resting- 
place* 

From  this,  a  short  walk  through  a  fine 
park  brought  us  to  the  Great  Fountain, 
whose  waters  reach  the  height  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twelve  feet*  A  flight  of  steps, 
sixty-six  feet  high,  intersected  by  six 
broad  terraces,  ascends  from  the  fountain 
to  Sans-Souci,  the  favorite  palace  of 
Frederick  the  Great*  At  the  right  of  the 
highest  terrace  are  buried  the  favorite 
dogs  and  horses  of  the  king* 

The  palace  is  a  rather  long  and  nar- 
row one-story  building,  erected  in  \  745, 
after  plans  made  by  the  king  himself* 
Its  principal  facade  is  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  steps  and  fountain*  The 
first  room  which  we  entered  was  a  large, 
circular  dining-room,  with  a  dome  in  the 
center  of  the  palace.  Then  we  passed 
through  the  audience  room  into  the 
music  room,  where  we  saw  the  piano  and 
flute  used  by  the  king,  and  near  by,  on 
a  music  stand,  some  notes  written  by 
himself*  In  this  room  hangs  the  only 
portrait  for  which  he  ever  sat,  painted  by 
Pesne,  and  there,  too,  is  the  clock  that  he 
used  to  wind,  which  stopped  at  the  min- 
ute of  his  death* 
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Next  came  the  library,  a  circular  room 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  surmounted 
by  a  small  dome  and  completely  lined 
with  books.  Even  the  door  was  a 
slightly  curved  bookcase,  so  that  when 
it  is  shut  there  seems  to  be  no  exit. 
The  tiers  of  books  are  unbroken  by  win- 
dows, as  light  is  admitted  from  the  top 
of  the  dome*  Here  are  the  original  plans 
for  the  palace  and  the  small  trunk  in 
which  Frederick  the  Great  carried  his 
campaign  papers  during  the  seven  years' 
war. 

Voltaire  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
king  and  frequently  visited  him  in  this 
palace,  in  which  a  room  was  set  apart 
for  his  especial  use.  The  king's  percep- 
tion of  the  weakness  of  his  famous  guest 
is  shown  by  the  decorations  of  this  room, 
which  are  intended  to  represent  them. 
These  consist  of  painted  wood-carvings 
on  the  walls  and  embroideries  on  the 
furniture.  Among  the  carvings  are 
especially  to  be  noticed  the  parrots,  repre- 
senting his  talkativeness;  a  monkey, 
showing  his  ugliness ;  and  a  stork,  signi- 
fying his  love  of  travel.  Among  the 
embroideries,  the  peacocks  are  emblematic 
of  his  pride,  and  a  dog  with  a  piece  of 
meat  in  his  mouth,  looking  into  the 
water,  shows  his  fondness  for  mirrors. 
Here  is  also  a  drawing  of  the  Frenchman 
made  by  the  king. 

Our  next  and  final  visit  was  to  the 
New  Palace  or  Friedrichskron,  which 
stands  not  far  from  Sans-Souci,  and  was 
built  by  the  same  king.     Here  the  present 
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emperor  spends  his  summers*  Prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  his  arrival, 
and  in  consequence  this  palace  did  not 
prove  very  interesting*  One  room,  how- 
ever, deserves  mention ;  the  so-called 
grotto  room,  built  like  a  vault,  with  the 
roof  supported  by  square  pillars  of 
masonry*  These  pillars  and  the  walls  of 
the  room  are  covered  with  shells  and 
minerals*  This  was  once  used  as  a  din- 
ing room,  and  among  the  furnishings 
was  a  table  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe* 
It  now  contains  only  two  splendid  crystal 
vases,  and  a  table  upon  which  are 
immense  pieces  of  malachite  and  lapis 
lazuli,  presents  from  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia. 

—  Everett  Birney  Stackpole,  '00 


Quo  Uadis,  Dontine 

from  Rome,  'tis  said,  along  the  Appian  "Way, 
His  faith  sad  shaken  in  its  constancy, 
The  great  apostle  Peter  once  did  flee, 
Just  as  the  dawn  proclaimed  the  coming  day, 
And  fleeing,  met  the  Lord  in  bright  array, 
Who  said  to  his  '^Quo  Vadis,  Domine  ?  » 
**  To  Rome,  to  die  a  second  time  for  thee." 
And  Peter,  weeping,  then  his  flight  did  stay. 

To-day,  in  person  Christ  comes  not  to  men, 
But  when  I  turn  to  flee  from  duty's  ground, 
Ofttimes  I  think  I  hear  his  voice  again 
Sound  as  of  old  Saint  Peter  heard  it  sound, 
And  bid  me  stay  my  selfish  flight ;  and  then 
New  strength  for  duty  closes  me  around. 

—  Frederick  Crosby  Lee,  '00 


Ee  Rmur 


[NE  pleasant  Sunday 
afternoon  in  June,  my 
first  June  in  Paris,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  the 
English  doctor,  McFar- 
ren,  and  I  were  taking 
a  stroll  together  down 
the  Champs-Ely  sees  towards  my  apart- 
ments, a  few  rods  from  the  Eglise 
Americaine. 

"I  have  been  to  your  place  several 
times,"  the  doctor  was  saying  to  me, 
"  and  I  wonder  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  a  strange  character  who  died  in 
that  same  house  some  two  months  since, 
4  The  Dreamer/  I  mean/' 

"But  slightly,  Doctor/'  I  replied, 
"but  slightly/' 

The  man  about  whom  he  inquired 
was,  as  he  said,  a  strange  character. 
He  was  known  throughout  our  com- 
munity by  the  name  just  applied  to  him 
by  my  friend,  for  the  reason  of  his  singu- 
lar life.  He  lived  to  sleep  or  rather  to 
dream,  to  betake  himself  to  that  strange 
land  of  phantoms  and  shadows  which 
meant  more  to  him  than  could  his 
earthly  existence* 

"What  is  natural  life  to  me?"  he 
was  once  heard  to   exclaim.    "Here  in 
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Paris  I  am  nothing,  do  nothing,  dare 
nothing,  but  in  dreams  —  ah,  in  dreams!" 

His  eyes  flashed  with  a  fierce  light,  as 
if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  ter- 
rible earnestness.  Beware,  however,  of 
thinking  of  him  as  anything  like  a 
poetic  spirit.  To  the  contrary,  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  him,  some- 
thing almost  devilish,  yet,  as  I  told  the 
doctor,  I  barely  knew  him. 

44  Perhaps  not  even  as  well  as  I  do," 
returned  he.  u  Well,  for  my  part,"  he 
went  on,  u  I  had  literally  to  force  myself 
upon  him,  which  I  was  bound  to  do  feel- 
ing as  we  doctors  are  apt  to,  considera- 
ble interest  in  the  unusual.  After  I  had 
once  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  Dreamer,  however,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  put  a  little  confidence  in  me, 
and  I  must  confess  his  life  is  one  of  the 
queerest  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
observation.  He  had  plenty  of  money, 
but  evidently  no  friends,  for  one  time, 
when  I  was  paying  him  one  of  the  few 
calls  which  he  ever  consented  to  receive 
from  me,  he  pointed  to  a  certain  large, 
ledger-like  looking  volume  which  was 
lying  upon  his  desk,  and  said,  '  I  want 
you  to  have  that  book  should  anything 
ever  happen  to  me.  It  may  prove  of 
interest  to  a  man  in  your  profession/ 

44  The  morning  after  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  the  book  was  turned 
over  to  me,  and  I  discovered  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  journal  of  his  dreams  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.     I'll  bring  it  for  your 
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inspection  some  day*  I  suppose  you 
remember  the  Dreamer's  last  words  ?  n 

"  Yes/'  I  replied*  "And  there  was  one 
other  incident  which  impressed  upon  me 
the  fact  that  he  had  something  remark- 
able about  him*  The  only  time  when 
we  were  together  any  length  of  time 
was  when  I,  bound  homeward,  happened 
to  fall  in  with  him  going  in  the  same 
direction.  We  were  walking  up  this 
very  avenue,  when  a  smart-looking 
barouche  containing  a  gentleman  with 
iron-gray  hair  and  handsome  dark  eyes 
drove  rapidly  by*  My  companion,  utter- 
ing a  little  exclamation,  turned  deathly 
pale*  At  that  moment,  looking  up,  I 
beheld  the  gentleman  in  the  barouche 
gazing  in  speechless  amazement  back  at 
the  Dreamer*    And  — 

"By  George/'  I  cried,  catching  Dr* 
McFarren  by  the  arm,  "there's  the 
devil!" 

We  turned  quickly  about,  and  saw 
pull  up  a  block  away  a  cab,  from  which 
stepped  out  the  very  gentleman  I  had 
seen  the  afternoon  in  question*  The 
doctor,  I  observed,  was  taking  good  men- 
tal note  of  him,  and  was  deeply  ab- 
sorbed for  the  rest  of  our  walk*  As  he 
left  me  at  my  door  he  remarked  — 

"  We'll  talk  more  about  the  Dreamer 
soon*" 

Nevertheless,  it  was  several  weeks 
before  the  doctor  came  to  see  me*  Upon 
this  occasion  he  brought  to  my  rooms 
the  odd  volume  bequeathed  him  by  the 
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subject  of  our  afternoon  talk.  It  bore 
upon  its  cover  the  words.  La  Vie  Reve 
d'  an  Reveur.  Turning  its  leaves,  I 
read  on  the  first  page  such  notes  as 
these :  — 

June  2.  Seemed  to  be  in  America* 
Visit  Chicago.     Strange  doings. 

June  22.  Am  a  boy  again  at 
Fontainebleau. 

Jan.  J.    Remember  nothing. 

Aug.  9.  A  queer  jumble  of  Chicago 
and  Lyons. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book  such 
symbolical  notes  as  these  appeared  :  — 

Mar.  \  2.     z+x  last  night. 

April  3.     World — y=safer  for  us. 

April  JO.  x  is  a  negative  quantity. 
Damnation. 

April  \\ .     x  fails  —  must  be  destroyed. 

"  What  nonsense,"  I  cried.  "As  x  is 
to  y,  so  is  y  to  z.  It's  all  unintelligible 
to  me,  and  those  last  notes  confirm  more 
than  ever  my  suspicion  that  the  Dreamer 
was  crazy  toward  the  end  of  his  life/' 

u  Then,"  said  the  doctor,  "  let  me  read 
to  you  the  entry  for  April  \  2.  *  We  met 
upon  a  high  cliff.  I  attempted  it  but 
the  other  worsted  me,  and  I  found  myself 
taking  one  of  those  mysterious  dream 
falls  which  they  say  end  in  death  if  one 
awakes  not  while  falling.  I  awoke. 
Oh,  these  unnatural  phantasms!  Fm 
sick  of  them.  It  has  got  beyond  nov- 
elty. Last  night  was  more  terrible  and 
agonizing  than  any  episode  in  real  life. 
When  will  it  end  ?  ' " 
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"Well,"  said  I,  smiling  a  bit  at  my 
friend's  somewhat  dramatic  reading  of 
the  last  entry. 

"Well!"  repeated  he,  impatiently* 
"Well!  Don't  you  see  any  tragedy  in 
the  Dreamer's  life?  You  remember 
the  exclamation  the  janitor  heard  as  he 
passed  by  his  suite  that  night,  and  how- 
he  rushed  in  and  found  the  Dreamer 
dead*  The  doctor  who  was  called  said 
his  death  was  caused  by  heart  disease. 
I  say  it  was  not !  Read  the  entries  in 
the  dream  book  for  last  spring,  read  the 
one  for  April  J2,  and  then  come  with  me 
and  hear  a  strange  tale  from  the  lips  of 
a  new  acquaintance  and  patient  of  mine, 
a  certain  Paul  Le  Maitre,  who  lives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city.  He  is  none 
other  than  the  man  who  has  attracted 
your  attention  upon  two  previous  occa- 
sions, the  gentleman  with  the  handsome 
dark  eyes." 

That  evening  we  m3.de  the  proposed 
call.  I  found  M.  Le  Maitre  much 
changed  in  appearance.  His  hair  had 
turned  completely  white,  the  luster  had 
faded  from  his  eyes,  and  his  face  had  the 
haggard  look  of  one  haunted  with  over- 
powering fears. 

"M.  Le  Maitre  will  be  glad  to  talk 
with  you,"  said  Dr.  McFarren  to  me, 
"for  the  recital  of  his  adventure  seems 
to  relieve  him." 

The  man  sighed,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  began. 

"A  year  ago  I  began  to  have  an  odd 
series     of     dreams,   phantasmas,    which 
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struck  me  as  so  real  as  to  be  facts.  The 
first  one  which  remains  fixed  in  my 
memory  is  that  of  attending  a  kind  of 
nihilistic  meeting  in  Russia  at  which  an 
odd-appearing  personage  styled  the 
Dreamer  was  a  sort  of  president*  Fre- 
quently for  the  next  few  months  I 
dreamed  of  attending  these  gatherings, 
and  the  most  remarkable  fact  was  the 
seeming  coherence  of  events  and  their 
consistency,  which  often  are  wanting  in 
the  dream  world.  I  found  myself  get- 
ting more  and  more  involved  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nihilistic  band*  In  one 
dream  I  found  that  the  death  of  a  friend 
of  mine  was  determined  upon*  *  Never/ 
said  I,  which  meant  a  good  deal*  4  He 
shall  be  warned/  I  added,  which  meant 
more.  It  meant  death.  The  next  night, 
the  twelfth  of  April,  I  dreamt  of  strug- 
gling on  a  cliff  with  the  president  of  our 
band.  I  finally  got  him  in  my  power, 
and  performing  one  of  those  fantastic 
deeds  common  in  dreams  I  dropped  him 
from  the  rock  down  some  few  feet  below 
to  a  projecting  platform  quite  out  of  my 
way.  My  first  impulse  had  been  to  hurl 
him  far  out  into  the  chasm.  But  murder 
him  I  could  not.  4  Damn  you/  I  cried, 
*  this  shall  not  end  thus  again.  Beware 
of  laying  hands  on  me  twice/ 

"Imagine  my  surprise  the  next  day 
while  driving  down  an  avenue  to  see  the 
actual  incarnation  in  flesh  and  blood  of 
my  contestant  of  the  night  before.  The 
thought  came  to  me  as  it  had  never  come 
before,  that  there  really  was  something 
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more  substantial  to  my  dreams  than  I 
had  ever  permitted  myself  to  believe*  I 
went  to  my  home  in  an  indescribable  ter- 
ror* and  finally  succeeded  in  quietingmy 
nerves  somewhat*  But  that  night !  That 
night!  Shall  I  ever  forget  it?  Shall  I 
ever  forget  it  ?  n 

The  wretched  man  wrung  his  hands 
and  looked  up  at  us  in  a  piteous  gaze. 
Finally  he  went  on* 

44  No  sooner  had  I  fallen  asleep  than  I 
once  more  found  myself  standing  by  the 
selfsame  chasm  of  the  night  before*  I 
found  myself  shuddering  as  I  looked 
about  for  the  Dreamer*  "With  a  yell  he 
leaped  forth  from  the  darkness  surround- 
ing the  spot*  Vague  gleams  from  no 
one  knows  where  fell  upon  his  demoniac 
countenance  as  he  clutched  for  my 
throat*  Hours  we  seemed  to  be  grap- 
pling together*  Suddenly  I  felt  his 
strength  leave  him.  In  an  exultation  of 
triumph  I  gloated  over  his  limp  form  and 
tossed  it  far  out  over  the  cdget  and 
watched  to  see  it  fall*  Two  sounds  I 
heard*  Just  as  his  body  left  my  arms  he 
cried*  'My  blood  on  you/  The  other 
sound  was  the  thud  which  came  when 
he  struck.  With  the  murderer's  terror  I 
awoke.  Wild  with  thought  of  guilt 
which  neither  I  nor  any  one  can  con- 
vince me  is  not  actual*  there  came  to  me 
the  thought  that  if  I  could  but  see  that 
living  production  of  the  Dreamer  again 
I  should  be  free.  How  little  of  an  en- 
emy would  he  have  seemed  to  me !  I 
drove  hither  and  thither  in  a  methodless. 
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frenzied  haste,  watching  the  crowds  for 
him  in  vain.  On  the  third  day,  as  I  was 
going;  through  the  American  quarter, 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sight 
of  a  funeral  bier  just  leaving  a  certain 
apartment  house.  I  had  to  stop  for  a 
moment,  and  then  —  Good  God  !  I  heard 
a  passer-by  exclaim,  'And  his  last  words 
were,  u My  blood  on  your  hands \nfff 

The  man  moaned  and  sobbed  like  a 
child.  All  attempts  to  assuage  his  grief 
were  vain.  We  thought  of  the  priest. 
M.  Le  Maitre  was  a  pronounced  infidel. 
u  His  blood  !  His  blood !  n  the  unhappy 
man  kept  repeating. 

t£r*  t^^  t&* 

Six  months  after  leaving  Paris  I  re- 
ceived from  my  old  friend  Dr.  McFarren 
the  following  note : 

Paul  Le  Maitre  died  last  week  at  an  asylum  for 
the  insane.  Thus  ends  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cases  in  my  practise.  McF. 

—James  PUisted  Webber,  '00 


m 


Untenanted 

triolet 

aud's  locket  fashioned  like  a  heart, 
With  tiny  jewels  set, 
Is  filigreed  with  dainty  art. 
And  pictured,  too,  with  Cupid's  dart, 
This  locket  fashioned  like  a  heart 
She  hath  inscribed  "To  Let." 
Maud's  locket,  fashioned  like  a  heart, 
With  tiny  jewels  set* 

—  H.  W.,  '99 


That  we  have  never  handled  a  Quill 
before  may  be  only  too  evident*  That 
we  were  willing,  nay,  even  desirous  of 
trying-,  we  cannot  deny.  Therefore  this 
bed  is  one  of  our  own  making*  The 
fact  that  it  is  not  one  of  flowery  ease 
became  manifest  soon  after  our  election, 
as  we  saw  vacation  days  flit  by  without 
the  vacation,  and  loose  sheets  pile  up  on 
our  desk  in  mad  confusion,  while  we 
tried  in  vain  to  frame  some  appropriate 
opening  remarks.  Once  we  thought  our 
salutatory  was  ready*  Alas !  Turning 
to  last  year's  file  we  read  that  volume's 
inaugural,  and  then  compared  it  with 
ours.  What  a  striking  resemblance !  A 
change  was  necessary.  "What  could  be 
done  ?  "We  had  said  what  we  wanted 
to  say,  but  what  we  had  said  was  a 
twice-told  tale.  Our  words  were  now 
trite.  We  had  remarked  that  we  did 
not  quite  fill  the  places  left  vacant  by 
our  predecessors.  How  very  apparent ! 
We  had  remarked  that  you  would  miss 
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the  old  chairman*  True  also!  Shall 
we  then  say  that  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can  ?  That's  what  is  expected  of  us, 
O,  unknown  successor,  whosoever  thou 
mayest  be,  rack  not  thy  brain  one  year 
from  now  in  frantic  endeavor  to  write 
some  graceful  introduction!  Plunge  at 
once  into  the  current !  Talk  of  unpaid 
subscriptions,  advantages  of  advertising, 
anything  —  only  get  under  weigh ! 

£r*  t&*  t&* 

The  proverbial  new  broom  does  not 
find  a  great  deal  of  sweeping  to  do  in 
the  Quill  office*  Everything  has  been 
kept  in  such  apple-pie  order  that  the 
changes  which  we  have  made  are  few* 
The  Quill's  outward  garb  remains  the 
same,  for  last  year's  cover  design  seems 
worthy  of  permanence,  and  no  good 
reason  appeared  why  we  should  seek 
another*  One  thing  within,  however, 
will  be  found  missing,  the  Gray  Goose 
Tracks,  the  extracts  from  the  doings  of 
the  mystical  Gander  Club*  The  purpose 
of  establishing  that  department,  we  un- 
derstand, was  to  furnish  an  opportunity 
for  discussing  such  college  affairs  as  did 
not  properly  deserve  the  dignity  of  edi- 
torial comment*  Since  none  of  the  pres- 
ent editorial  board  is  found  worthy  of 
a  place  in  that  august  circle  its  doings 
henceforth  must  remain  under  the  dark 
veil  of  secrecy*  So  farewell,  thou  happy 
Allegro !  Farewell,  thou  veracious  Mun- 
chausen !  Farewell,  thou  cynical  Diog- 
enes !    Farewell  to  each  and  all ! 
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To  give  a  certain  dignity  to  our  pages, 
we  hope  to  publish  in  each  number  of  this 
volume,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
our  commencement  issue,  at  least  one 
contribution  from  an  alumnus,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty.  With  this  end  in 
view,  numerous  appeals  have  been  sent 
out  and  more  are  forthcoming.  Just 
how  far  we  shall  be  successful  in  our 
quest  rests,  of  course,  with  our  older 
friends.  Should  this  paragraph  chance 
to  meet  the  eye  of  any  whom  we  have 
not  as  yet  personally  solicited,  may  it  be 
taken  as  an  urgent  call  for  aid. 

t^*  <^**  t^* 

One  of  the  first  to  respond  to  our  invi- 
tation is  Isaac  McLellan  of  Greenport, 
Long  Island,  of  the  class  of  1826.  Mr. 
McLellan  was  born  at  Portland  in  f  806, 
and  will  be  ninety-three  years  old  this 
coming  May.  His  contribution,  a  poem, 
u  General  Joseph  Wheeler,"  to  be  found 
on  another  page,  is  one  of  a  collection  of 
War  Poems,  which  he  has  just  compiled. 
The  volume  is  to  be  published  this  year, 
and  we  look  forward  to  its  appearance 
with  interest.  General  Wheeler,  by  the 
way,  is  the  poet's  early  friend  and  first 
cousin.  Mr.  McLellan  writes  us  that  he 
likes  both  the  Quill  and  the  Orient 

-  J.  P.  W. 


t  Jjootmun 


Ye  Postman  had  just  settled  back  in 
an  easy  chair,  the  first  night  after  re- 
turning from  his  Christmas  vacation, 
when  an  overflowing  mail-bag  was 
thrust  inside  his  door,  and  a  cheery  voice 
shouted,  "A  New  Year's  greeting!" 
As  one  by  one  the  wrappers  were  torn 
off,  each  tasty  holiday  cover  seemed  to 
be  stamped  with  letters  of  gold. 

44  Success  be  thine 
In  ninety-nine." 

44  With  best  good-will 
To  the  Bowdoin  Quill," 

was  echoed  by  each  well-told  story  or 
dainty  bit  of  verse*  "And  a  happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year  to  you,  Messieurs," 
heartily  cried  Ye  Postman.  Then  with 
a  stir  of  the  paste-pot  and  expectant 
click,  click  of  the  shears,  he  settled  down 
to  work. 

Naturally  one  would  expect  a  deluge 
of  excellent  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
effusions,  but,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
such  was  a  rarity. 

Here,  however,  is  a  seasonable  little 
romance    from    the    Wesleyan    Literary 
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Monthly,  which  may  delight  some  of  our 
sentimentalists. 

AT  CHRISTMAS  TIDE 

At  Christmas-tide,  across  the  snow, 
The  Frost-King  comes,  and  colder  grow 
The  wintry  winds  which  through  the  trees 
Are  murmuring  mournful  melodies. 
Ice-burdened  branches  bending  low 
Seem  sad  to  see  the  daylight  go, 
And  snowbirds  hide  their  heads  as  though 
They  feared  the  elfin  revelries 
At  Christmas-tide. 
But  dancing  gayly  to  and  fro 
Before  the  hearth  whose  ruddy  glow 
Has  filled  the  room,  the  Yule  sprite  sees 
How  I  have  caught  the  fair  Louise 
Beneath  the  mystic  mistletoe 
At  Christmas-tide. 

— L.  H.  H. 

*2?*        t&^*        t&^* 

So  much  do  our  tastes  agree  with  those 
of  the  Amherst  Literary  Monthly  that  we 
will  quote  from  them  the  verses  they 
quoted  from  Morningside  : 

THE  SONG 

A  song  lay  silent  in  my  pen 

Where  yesterday  I  found  it, 
Right  cozy  in  its  gloomy  den, 

With  a  melody  wrapped  'round  it. 
Through  all  the  years  'twas  waiting  so, 

To  hear  the  summons  of  that  minute ; 
I  thought  I  loved  the  pen  ;   but  no  I 

It  was  the  song  within  it ! 

To-day  my  lady  sang  to  me 

My  song  in  sweetest  fashion ; 
Unwrapped  it  from  the  melody 

In  the  radiance  of  its  passion. 
As  one  might  see  a  blossom  grow, 

Yet  never  see  the  sun  above  it, 
I  thought  I  loved  the  song  ;  but  no ! 

It  was  her  singing  of  it  I 
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Some  composer  may  find  the  pretty- 
little  slumber  song,  hidden  away  in  the 
pages  of  the  Smith  College  Monthly,  wor- 
thy a  musical  setting-.  See  if  you  don't 
think  so ! 

t£T*  t&*  9&* 

A  GYPSY  LULLABY 

Down  amid  the  whispering  grain, 

(Swinging  low  —  soft  and  low) 

"Where  the  bending  poppies  blow, 

(Blowing  red  —  nodding  slow) 

For  thy  stars,  the  fireflies'  gleaming, 

Nestling  winds  to  lull  thy  dreaming, 
Baby  mine,  Baby  mine. 

"When  the  fleecy  clouds  blow  chilly, 

(Blowing  pale  —  drifting  low) 

Drift  where  branches  swing  snow-laden, 

(Swinging  slow  —  hushed  and  low) 

For  thy  stars,  the  embers,  glowing, 

From  thy  father's  campfire  blowing, 
Babv  minet  Baby  mine. 

—  Laurel  Louisa.  Fletcher* 

—  B.  M.  C,  '00 
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W.  H.  KOHLING 

562  Congress  Street 
Baxter  Block,  Portland,  Maine 

All  the  Latest  novelties  In  Suitings,  Overcoatings 
ana  trouserings.    Dress  Suits  a  Specialty 


,We>    Slaall    Or>o*i    Marolx    1st 


In  the  old  Bicknell 
&  Neal  and  Banner 
Clothing  House  with 
the  finest  line  of 

tailor  made 
Clothing*  « 

to  be 
found  east  of  Boston* 

OUR  MOTTO  IS 

"Up-to-Date  Clothing  at 

at  Popular  Prices " 

"We  wish  also  to  call 
attention  to  our  line 

OfAihletic  and  Sporting  Furnishings  of  all  Kinds 

Fine  Dress  Suits  and  the  best  line  of  Hats,  Caps  and  Furnishing 
Goods  in  the  City 
Remember  the  Place     .     .    . 

Corner  Lisbon  and  Ash  Streets,  Lewiston,  Maine 

Truly  Yours,    ficmines  &  ffionallie 
PORTLAND  STORE 

(Branch  of  J.  R.  Libby  Co.,  Portland) 

DRV  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS, 

GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 

W.  A.  FALL,  Manager 

Main  St.,  Next  to  Town  Building,  Brunswick,  Me. 

77 1  H-^N  in  Lewiston  and  you  want  something  very  nice 
ftJLl     m  the  eating  linet  call  at 

*^  DAN  LONG'S  RESTAURANT 

Oysters,  Steaks,  Salads,  also  Broiled  Live  Lobster 
57  LISBON  STREET 

broiled  J&'ve  jCobster 

00  at  00    3$ illy  Jfiarrs  Cafe 

/39  97?ain   tStreet,    ^Cew/ston,    97?aino 


HOLDER       <£s       FROST 

*  flDercbant  {Tailors  <* 

165  Lisbon  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine 

Fine,  Artistic  Tailoring  at  Popular  Prices 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  as  to  the  Style,  Fit  and  "Workmanship 

Please  call  and  examine  our  Goods  and  Prices 

White  Gymnasium  Sboes 

Out-door  and  In-door  Running  Shoes 

Shoes  for  all  Occasions 


Stackpole 


One  Price  Cash  SDoeist      97  main  St.,  Brunswick 

P.S.   We  keep  in  stock  Wright  &  Ditson's  Out-door  Running  Shoes 

H.    T.     NASON'S 

Headquarters  for 

Panoy    Groceries,    Crackers 

Fruit     of     all     Kinds 

Cigars     and     Tooaooo 


M  Murdlook:      «Se      Freeman's  " 
Oing;er  Ale 

OtJ.t       F»lvtg:       Tooaooos       and 
Pipes      of     all     kinds 

Uhe  "Quill  "  will  be  sent  as  usual  to  all 
of  its  previous  subscribers  unless  orders  to 
discontinue   are   received. 

jfll  members  ef  the  class  of  1902  will  be 
considered  as  regular  subscribers  unless  orders 
to   discontinue   are   received. 


<E.  ©.  nDorrell  Sboe  Co., 

^^^Boots,  $boe$ « 
and  Rubbers 

Cor.  Lisbon  and  main  $t$.,  «  •  Ecwiston,  maine 

W.  H.  TIBBETTS,    MANAGER 

DUNNING  BROS. 

Boarb  anb  Xiver^  Stable 

Carriages  Furnished  for  Parties  and  Balls 

flftaln  Street,  SBrunswicfc,  Maine 


every  Requisite  for  Tall 
and  Winter  Sports 


Gymnasium    Uniform 
Striking  Bags     « 
Boxing  Gloves  • 
Golf  Supplies     « 
football  Goods  « 


Catalogue  of  Tall  and 
Winter  Sports  Tree 
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new  England's  Heading  fltbletic  Outfitters 

344  Ulasftington  Stmt,  Boston,  mass. 


Brunswick   Remnant   Store 

IS  Till']  PI.AC1-:  TO  BUY 

Rugs,  Draperies,  Cowels,  Soaps,  Cable 

Copers,  Commode  Sets,  €tc. 

A.  D.  GAHAN 

The  best  place  in  Town 

to  have  your > 

Made,   Pressed  or  Repaired 

FRED  A.  NICHOLS,  126  Main  St. 

cA  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Pipes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos 

:     :     :    cAT  GIVEN S 

Day's  Shoe  Store,  Lincoln  Building 

A  large  line  of  Patents  and  Colored 
Shoes  in  the  new  styled  toes* 

H.  ©.  IReeb 

lftbotograpber 

For  the  correct  thing  in  Men's 
Furnishing  Goods  go  to  Has- 
kell &  Jones,  Portland,  Me.  «£ 
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POLI   &   MARRONI, 

124  Main  Street, 
BRUNSWICK,  MAINE 

CHOICE  FRUITS,  CANDY  and  CIGARS 

STUDENTS,  GIVE  US  A  CALL 

•  •  Tooth    Brushes  •  • 

at  all  prices  from  f  Oc  up.*£  J* 
We  carry  the  largest  line  of 
TOILET  ARTICLES  in  town* 
All  Brands  of  Ggars,  Etc*,  at 

F.    E.    JOHNSON'S    PHARMACY 

Next  Post-office 


Pictures 


FRAMED  TO  ORDER 

$^*  t^*  t^*  ip'  *^* 


Bring  me  the  measurement  of  your  picture  and 
I  will  tell  you  how  little  it  will  cost  you  to  have 
it  framed  in  one  of  those  New,  Stylish  Moldings 
just  received.      Every  one  a  gem 

g.  B,  ftlgbber,  aare 

TUY  YOUR  OVERCOATS  AND  SUITS 

OF  E.  S.  VODWELL,  46  8MAIN  ST. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU 

COTRELL  &  LEONARD 

472-478  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 
for  the  American  Universities  and 
for  the  pulpit  and  the  bench. 

Illustrated  manual,  samples,  etc.,  on 
application. 

Class  contracts  a  specialty. 


GO    TO 

WILSON'S    PHARMACY 

Tor  Drugs,  medicines  ana  Chemicals 
Bru$be$,  $oap$,  Perfumery,  €tc. 

Agent  for  Huyler's  Candies 

Drink  Pine  Spring  Water 

THE    COLLEGE    LAUNDRY 

Globe   Steam 
«#  «#  Portland 

STUDENTS'     RATE,    40c.     PER     DOZEN 

J.  A.  MERRILL,  Agent        .       .        .        BRUNSWICK 

Artistic  Tailoring 

In  addition  to  our  standard  styles  of 
Scotch  Cheviot  Suitings  we  are  now 
making  to  order  the  beautiful  English 
line  suitings*  These,  like  our  other,  are 
made  in  sacks  and  the  new  long  waist 
and  short  skirt  cutaway  and  will  give 
satisfaction  in  all  cases* 

F.  H.  White,  125  Main  St.,  Lewiston,  Me* 

STEPHEN  C.  WHITMORE 
dealer  in  Btl  Iktnbs  of  Coal 

Cedar  Street,  Brunswick,  Maine 

Branch  Office  opposite  Post-office,  Main  Street 

Telephone  Connection  with  Coal  Yard 


Be  " 'up-to-date"  and 

have  one  of  the  finest 

cMandolins  made,  the  new) 

New 

HOWE-ORME  §£? 

Mandolins 
Also  the  Celebrated 

VEGA    8MAND0LINS    AND   GUITARS 

A  PIANO  DEPARTMENT 
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Cresses  Jones  &  Ellen 

(Largest  Music  House  East  of  Boston) 

566  Congress  St*  (Baxter  Block)  f  25  Free  St* 

Portland.  Maine 

If  Vfltl  II! /Hit  A  SQUARE  MEAL,  A  ROUND  MEAL,  A 
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*T       MORTON7!"   ~™ 

OPPOSITE    POST-OFFICE 

Is  the  place  to  buy  Fresh,  Pure  and  Delicious  Confectionery.  We 
carry  the  largest  line  of  Pipes,  Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Tobaccos 
east  of  Portland. 

MORTON'S  Ernest  Merryman,  Manager 


Brown,  the  Shoeman 

Retailer  of  .  ♦ 

Fine  Footwear 

146  Front  Street,  Bath,  Me. 

in 


X&foc  **  **  ** 
IRug  Store 

We  have  all  the  kinds  of  Rugs 
that  could  possibly  interest  any- 
one* 

We  have  Rugs  especially  adap- 
ted to  the  need  of  students  for 
their  rooms*  All  sizes,  all  prices, 
and  all  pretty  and  durable* 

©ren  Hooper's  Sons 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  OUTFITTERS 
Portland,  Maine 

•  *  Do  Vou  ttlant  the  Best  «  «         f< 
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Special  Blocks  for  Young  Men  fm 


Cbompson  Bros. 

jjjUlwDate  Batter*,        Bath,  maine 
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Oh  !  Nature's  noblest  gift,  my  grey  goose  quill  ; 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will. 

—  BYRON 
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J\  modern  Cairn 

WAY  down  off  the  coast 
of  Maine  near  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
River,  there  lies  a  long, 
low  island,  wooded  here 
and  there,  and  tinted 
with  that  well-known 
red  sandstone  of  our  northeastern  sea- 
shore, which  makes  the  sunsets  of  those 
regions,  from  an  artist's  point  of  view, 
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among  the  fairest  in  the  world*  At  low 
water  —  the  tide  fall  is  a  matter  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  —  the  island  is  con- 
nected with  the  Canadian  shore  by  a 
red,  sandy  bar,  over  which  in  summer 
time  the  cattle  pass  hither  and  thither 
when  want  of  water  drives  them  from 
island  to  main  and  want  of  pasturage 
back  again  to  their  sea-girt  home*  There 
they  live  in  peace,  only  disturbed  now 
and  then  by  gay  picnickers  or  lovers  of 
shooting,  or  their  natural  foes,  the 
butchers* 

One  summer  evening  a  year  or  two 
ago  it  chanced  that  a  party  of  three 
rowed  over  to  that  island,  and  landed 
near  its  northern  end*  They  neglected 
to  draw  their  boat  way  up  over  the 
sands,  and  the  treacherous  sea,  coming 
in  with  all  its  wonderful  swiftness,  swept 
it  away,  and  left  the  three  prisoners  on 
the  island,  at  least  until  low  water  came 
again,  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
reaching  the  mainland  by  crossing  the 
bar*  It  was  not  a  pleasant  prospect, 
however,  and  time  was  beginning  to  lose 
all  its  fleetness,  when  right  on  their  very 
path  there  appeared  a  large  pile  of  stones 
pitched  cairn-fashion* 

44  Why,"  said  Wallace,  one  of  the  three 
and  a  Bowdoin  Sophomore,  u  that  must 
be  the  thing  old  Kennedy  was  talking 
about  as  we  sat  lounging  on  the  hotel 
piazza  this  afternoon*  It's  the  very 
cairn*" 

44  Spin  the  yarn,  then,"  said  his  room- 
mate Parker,  u  we've  got  to  stay  here 
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till  two,  any  how*  Go  on,  father  Aeneas, 
even  if  — 

Jam  nox  umida  caclo 
Praecipitat  suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  those  are  the  only  two 
lines  of  Latin  I  know,  and  that's  the  first 
time  I  ever  had  a  chance  of  quoting; 
them/' 

44  Dry  up  on  your  Virgil,  and  Pll  be- 
gin," said  Wallace ;  and  this  is  the  tale 
that  he  told  in  his  aggravating,  drawl- 
ing way* 

"In  the  early  80's  there  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  a  youth 

To  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown, 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

"  Yes ;  Gray  must  have  looked  forward 
a  hundred  years  and  more  when  he 
wrote  those  lines  —  they're  very  *  fit/ 
After  graduation  our  youth  became  a 
surveyor,  and  some  fifteen  years  ago 
was  employed  by  Uncle  Sam  to  assist  on 
the  survey  of  this  part  of  the  globe*  He 
was  a  clever  fellow  but  deadly  sensitive* 
In  the  same  scientific  party  there  was  a 
somewhat  older  man  from  Harvard,  a 
rather  overbearing  and  snobbish  fellow* 
The  two  young  men  did  not  get  along 
well,  for  Harvard  enjoyed  criticizing  and 
bossing  and  Bowdoin  was  independent  to 
the  core*" 

"Sort  of  reflected  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  his  Alma  Mater,  eh  }  n  muttered 
Parker* 
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"It  happened  that  one  day  Bowdoin 
was  sent  to  this  very  island  and  put 
together  this  pile  of  stones  to  be  sited  on. 
He  made  a  mistake  in  his  calculation, 
and  Harvard  on  the  other  shore  got  an- 
gry about  it*  Signaling  was  no  use,  so 
off  goes  Harvard  in  a  row  boat,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  is  by  Bowdoin's  side  and 
engaged  in  a  very  heated  discussion. 
Both  men  were  tired,  hot  and  excited ; 
and  from  words  they  passed  to  blows. 
Finally  Bowdoin  picked  up  a  stone  and 
hitting  Harvard  on  the  head  with  it, 
felled  him.  Bowdoin,  as  I  said,  was  very 
sensitive,  and  the  sight  of  his  opponent 
stunned,  and  perhaps  killed,  completely 
unnerved  him.  So  he  slipped  off  in  his 
boat,  rowed  over  to  the  Maine  coast, 
went  to  Eastport,  and  from  there  by 
steamer  to  Boston.  His  actions  were 
decidedly  queer,  but  hard  study  over 
Sophomore  *  math. r  had  affected  his 
head,  and  the  mental  shock  he  received 
on  the  island  no  doubt  drove  him  tem- 
porarily insane.  That's  the  way  num- 
ber one  disappeared. 

"Harvard  came  back  to  his  "senses 
after  a  while,  thought  matters  over,  was 
indignant  at  his  desertion,  but  in  his 
good-natured,  self-conceited  way,  con- 
cluded to  forgive  everybody,  and  rowed 
across  to  join  the  rest  of  the  surveyors 
on  the  New  Brunswick  side.  In  another 
day  the  survey  was  complete,  and  the 
whole  party  left  the  province.  So  num- 
ber two  went  his  way. 
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"Everything  would  have  been  per- 
fectly serene  but  for  the  appearance  of 
number  three,  a  young,  yes,  a  very 
young  journalist  of  the  original  yellow- 
istic  type*  Rumors  of  some  sort  of  a 
quarrel  had  reached  the  old  Canadian 
village  where  he  was  summering,  and 
our  young  friend  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  chance  of  writing  up 
an  exciting  murder*  So  he  visited  the 
island,  saw  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  and 
furnished  the  rest  from  his  own  vivid 
imagination*  By  the  way,  he's  now 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
H&zvter.  His  story  read  plausibly 
enough,  and  for  a] few  weeks  all  the 
country  round  here  was  in  an  uproar* 
It  died  down  after  a  while,  but  even  at 
this  late  day  every  one  who  passes  the 
pile  of  stones  throws  on  in  proverbial 
Scotch  fashion  a  curse  and  a  stone*  So 
the  cairn  has  been  made* 

**  The  funny  part  is  that  the  murderer 
lives  in  a  little  Maine  town  and  is  still 
interested  in  governmental  surveys,  and 
his  victim  is  the  head  of  a  large  engi- 
neering firm  in  New  York  City*" 

44  So  wags  the  world,  eh  ?  n  said  Parker* 
The  other  two  agreed,  and  smoked  on  in 
silence. 

—  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  '01 


£bc  Children's  tree 

The  big  old  elm  tree  that  stood  for  years  in  the  center  of 
Boston  Common  was  the  favorite  shady  playground  of 
the  school  children  some  sixty,  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago  ; 
but  now  it  has  decayed  and  been  cut  down  j  yet  we  cannot 
forget  dear  old  Boston  and  the  ancient  elm. 

mAJESTIC  TREE !  to  memory  dear, 
I  love  in  this  remotest  year. 
To  muse  o'er  each  enchanting  scene 
That    thrilled    us    'neath    thy    shades 
serene ! 
Now  joy  and  grief  in  turn  transfuse 
The  dreamy  hour  with  blended  hues ; 
A  gentle  sadness  soothes  my  mind 
As  o'er  a  harp-string  sighs  the  wind ; 
Till  all  the  chambers  of  the  brain 
Thrill  with  a  softt  mysterious  strain ; 
O'er  memory's  dim  and  shadowy  glass 
Visions  in  vague  succession  pass ; 
The  long-lost,  half-forgotten  dead 
In  slow  procession  forth  are  led, 
Wearing  the  self-same  look  they  wore, 
The  very  air  and  pace  of  yore ! 
What  though  so  many  years  have  roll'd 
Since  they  were  garnered  to  the  mold  ? 
What  though  the  stain'd  and  moss-grown  stones 
Have  crumbled  o'er  their  moldering  bones, 
Time  cannot  dim  or  age  efface 
Each  earthly  charm,  each  heavenly  grace, 
Each  sweet,  endearing  tone  that  cast 
Enchantment  o'er  the  vanished  past. 

Methinks  I  see  that  joyous  train 
Of  rosv  schoolmates  rise  again, 
In  some  bright,  sunny  afternoon. 
They  came  in  merry  month  of  June, 
They  came  with  noisy  whoop  and  call 
O'erwearied  with  the  bounding  ball, 
While  fast  descends  the  airy  kite 
From  its  high-soaring,  airy  flight, 
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And  all  in  social  circle  meet 
By  the  cool  shadows  at  thy  feet, 
And  so  the  jocund  holiday 
In  merry  converse  slips  away 
And  each  recites  some  marvelous  tale 
His  eager  listeners  to  regale. 
Years  have  long  sundered  far  and  wide, 
Time  hath  long  severed  with  its  tide 
That  group  of  yore  !     No  more  again 
Will  reunite  the  broken  chain  ! 
Some  spread  the  sail  on  ocean-spray, 
Some  walk  the  city's  crowded  way, 
And  some  with  pale,  scholastic  look 
Are  found  at  midnight  o'er  a  book. 
But  many,  most  of  them,  are  laid 
At  rest  beneath  sepulchral  shade  ! 

—  Isaac  McLelUn,  '26 


Retribution 


NE— t  wo  -three!  n  Lou- 
ise held  her  breath,  as  if 
in  this  way  she  could 
stop  the  flight  of  time, 
but  the  clock  chimed  re- 
lentlessly on— "four!"— 
"Five  o'clock  and  he 
hasn't  come.  Oh,  it  is  just  too  madden- 
ing for  anything !  It  isn't  that  I  mind 
the  afternoon's  being  wasted,  although 
it  is  the  most  glorious  day  for  weeks, 
and  I  did  want  to  go  driving  with  Mr. 
Rodgers;  but  the  thought  of  his  sitting 
somewhere  complacently  and  picturing 
me  in  tears,  anxiously  waiting  for  him, 
makes  me  just  furious*  After  he  said 
that  he  would  be  around,  too!"  The 
dainty  work  with  which  she  had  been 
attempting  to  curb  her  impatience,  was 
suffering  under  her  excited  fingers*  "  If 
I  could  only  find  some  way  to  make  him 
understand  that  I  did  not  want  to  see 
him  anyway ! "  mused  the  maiden*  "Oh, 
I  have  it ! "  and  a  merry  light  danced  in 
her  eyes,  as  she  thoughtfully  folded  up 
the  crumpled  work. 

40^0  i^t  l&* 

"  It's  too  confoundedly  hot  to  go  and 
see  a  girl  this  afternoon,  even  if  the  girl 
is  Louise ; "  so  decided  Ned  Harris  as  he 
leaned  comfortably  back  in  his  chum's 
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easy  chair,  and  blew  wreaths  of  smoke 
lazily  toward  the  open  window.  "  That's 
where  you  show  wisdom,  Alf,  my  boy, 
not  to  have  a  steady*  Damn  it,  just 
because  a  fellow  happens  to  be  a  little 
more  agreeable  than  ordinarily  to  a  girl, 
and  takes  her  to  two  or  three  places,  she 
thinks  he  is  dead  in  love  with  her,  and 
it's  no  end  of  a  bother/' 

u  I  daresay,"  responded  Alf,  thinking 
half  enviously  of  the  dainty  "bother," 
"  but  there  are  compensations  you  know, 
and  I  wouldn't  be  mean  about  it*  She 
isn't  expecting  you,  is  she  ?  " 

If  there  had  been  one  straw  needed  to 
decide  Ned,  it  was  the  half  disapproving 
tone  of  his  friend's  voice,  and  so  mutter- 
ing savagely  to  himself  that  some  people 
never  could  mind  their  own  business,  he 
sank  deeper  in  his  chair  and  confined  his 
confidences  to  his  pipe* 

An  afternoon  spent  in  a  cloud  of  to- 
bacco smoke  with  the  temperature  nearly 
up  to  ninety,  isn't  the  most  enjoyable 
thing  after  all ;  and  Ned  didn't  feel 
entirely  satisfied  as  he  walked  slowly 
homeward  through  the  now  rapidly 
cooling  streets.  A  picture  of  an  inviting 
little  figure,  with  disappointedly  drooping 
mouth,  seemed  to  gaze  at  him  reproach- 
fully from  the  dim  quiet  of  a  big,  shady 
room.  "Confound  it,  what  an  ass  I 
am ! "  and  he  stopped  suddenly  at  the 
florist's  to  send  up  a  big  box  of  her  fa- 
vorite roses.  u  I'll  call  to-night,  and  take 
her  over  to  Ruth's  with  me,  and  make  it 
all  right." 
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She  had  gone,  however,  when  he  called 
for  her  that  evening,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Ruth's,  the  party  was  in  full 
blast  on  the  back  lawn  ;  there  by  the  dim 
light  of  lanterns  hung  on  the  low  boughs, 
the  merry  throng  were  enjoying  some 
tableaux  hastily  improvised  for  the 
occasion* 

"Why  are  you  so  late?"  said  his 
hostess  hurrying  up  to  him,  u  you  have 
just  missed  such  a  good  one.  They  are 
not  strictly  tableaux,  because  there  is 
more  or  less  explanation  before  each  scene 
opens.  Louise  and  Alf  Pemberton  had 
this  one,  and  they  did  make  such  a 
stunning  picture  together.  In  the  first 
scene  were  this  fellow  and  girl,  he  trying 
to  persuade  her  to  excuse  herself  to  other 
callers  during  the  afternoon,  and  have  a 
quiet  chat  with  him.  But  she  is  evident- 
ly expecting  some  one  else,  and  conscience 
and  desire  " —  here  there  is  an  involuntary 
shiver  of  Ned's  figure  which  escaped  his 
companion's  notice  — "  have  a  hard  strug- 
gle. Seeing  this,  the  enterprising  youth 
throws  in  the  balance  a  five-pound  box 
of  Huyler's,  and  the  field  is  his.  And 
then  the  expected  man  never  came,  so 
his  Huyler's  was  rather  an  unnecessary 
waste." 

Ruth  threw  back  her  pretty  head  and 
laughed  heartily.  "It  was  entitled  a 
4  Joke/  but  we  have  not  quite  decided 
who  it  was  on." 

Yes,  he  agreed  it  was  a  joke  —  a  good 
joke  —  and  as  his  eye,  wandering  to  the 
merry  group  in  the  corner  where  Louise, 
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decked  in  his  roses,  was  gfayly  enter- 
taining: several  men,  met  Alf's  compre- 
hensive grin,  he  added  to  himself,  u  And 
it  was  on  me,  too,  I  fancy  " 

—  Robert  Franklin  Chapman,  f00 


*£      <j£      <J£ 


failure 

RECKON  thy  gains  by  failure,  since  success 
May  measure  but  attempt  too  low  to  fail. 
In  that  which  is  of  earth  may  might  avail ; 
He  who  would  grasp  the  stars  works  guer- 
donless* 
The  gods  and  heroes  wrought  with  mighty  stress, 
And  of  the  end  sad  muses  chant  the  tale ; 
Their  loss  and  passion  moan  in  every  gale, — 
They  can  but  fail  who  fight  for  perfectness. 

Yet  of  the  soul's  endeavor  be  the  test 

Not  what  is  won,  but  what  it  is  in  sooth ; 

That  verity  divine  within  the  breast 

Failure's  ennobling  mark  commends  to  ruth 

Of  little  minds,  too  blind  to  know  the  best* 

Who  has  not  failed,  he  has  not  fought  for  truth ! 
—  Arlo  Baits,  '76 


fiicKory-Dickory-DocR 

HE  old  clock  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  ticked 
slowly  and  steadily* 
The  queer  old  face 
seemed  to  smile,  and  no 
wonder!  It  had  stood 
in  the  same  place  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  had 
only  stopped  once,  when,  on  account  of 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  surrender 
of  General  Lee,  some  one  had  forgotten 
to  wind  it,  and  it  had  run  down*  So  it 
had  seen  many  funny  things. 

A  little  mouse  came  from  somewhere 
in  the  dark  corner  behind  the  clock  and 
started  to  climb  up  the  tall,  slippery  case. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  top,  some  wheels 
began  to  whir,  and  the  clock  struck  one. 
With  a  frightened  squeak  the  mouse  ran 
down  and  disappeared  in  the  corner  just 
as  a  door  opened  at  the  end  of  the  long 
upper  hall,  and  a  tall  figure  appeared 
through  the  gloom,  passed  the  clock, 
went  on  down  the  stairs,  and  entered  a 
room  on  the  right.  By  a  lamp  which 
he  lighted,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  fig- 
ure was  that  of  a  man  of  about  twenty- 
six,  tall  and  stout,  and  that  the  room 
was  a  library.  The  embers  of  a  fire 
were  still  glowing  in  an  open  fireplace. 
The  man  gathered  them  together  and 
soon  had  a  cheerful  blaze.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  his  dress  and  ruffled  hair  that 
he  had  just  got  up.    He  took  a  pipe  and 
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tobacco  pouch  from  his  pocket,  carefully 
filled  the  pipe  and  lit  it.  Then,  drawing 
a  large  chair  up  to  the  fire,  he  turned 
out  the  light  and  sat  down,  with  his  slip- 
pered feet  on  the  fender. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  dur- 
ing which  clouds  of  smoke  rose  steadily 
around  him,  he  muttered,  u  I  suppose  I 
am  a  fool,  but  after  a  dream  like  that  I 
could  not  sleep,  and  had  to  come  down 
here.  I  wonder  n  —  but  he  stopped  sud- 
denly. "Was  it  the  dancing  light  of  the 
fire  that  deceived  him,  or  had  the  picture 
that  hung  there  above  the  fireplace 
moved  ?  He  looked  carefully,  and  to  his 
surprise  the  frame  was  empty.  He  had 
hardly  begun  to  wonder  at  it,  when  he 
heard  a  voice,  so  near  him  that  it  made 
him  jump,  say :  u  I  wish  you  a  happy 
New  Year,  Tom/' 

At  his  side,  in  another  chair,  a  young 
girl  was  sitting.  He  could  not  believe 
his  eyes,  but  again  he  heard  the  soft 
voice  :  u  Oh,  don't  be  frightened !  I  am 
your  great- grandmother.  Every  New 
Year,  at  one  in  the  morning,  I  come  out 
of  my  frame,  and  for  an  hour  am  just 
as  I  used  to  be,  when  that  picture  was 
made.  I  wanted  to  see  you,  so  I  sent  for 
you." 

Tom  could  not  think.  Half  an  hour 
before  he  had  waked  up  in  the  middle  of 
a  dream.  As  he  could  not  get  to  sleep 
again,  he  had  hastily  dressed,  and  come 
down  to  see  if  he  could  get  some  quiet 
from  his  pipe.  Now  he  was  face  to  face 
with  the  ghost  of  his  great-grandmother 
and  he  was  startled  to  say  the  least. 
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"  Well ! "  he  managed  to  say,  "  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ? " 

"Oh,  nothing!"  was  the  answer. 
"But  I  can  do  a  lot  for  you."  She 
paused  a  moment.  "  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something.  You  are  going  to  get 
married  to-morrow." 

44  Yes,"  said  Tom.    u  I  know  it." 

"And  you  just  dreamed  that  a  man 
had  entered  her  house  and  stolen  all  of 
the  presents  that  were  of  any  value." 

"Why,  yes!  I  did  dream  something 
like  that,"  Tom  said,  for  he  had  got 
used  to  queer  things  now,  and  would  not 
have  been  surprised  at  anything. 

"  Well,  the  man  who  stole  them  is  go- 
ing to  meet  a  sleigh  on  Highland  Street, 
between  the  Boulevard  and  Newton 
Square,  at  three  o'clock.  It  will  take 
him  to  Paxton,  where  he  will  be  safe. 
If  you  hurry  you  can  get  there  in  time 
to  stop  him." 

If  any  one  had  told  Tom  the  day  be- 
fore that  he  was  superstitious  he  would 
have  laughed  at  him,  but  now  he  said ; 
"  How  will  the  man  know  his  team  ?  " 

44  His  friend  will  whistle  *  El  Capitan f 
as  he  comes  up  the  street.  He  is  going 
to  drive  right  up  Highland  Street  from 
Lincoln  Square." 

Tom  thought  a  moment,  not  as  to 
whether  he  should  go  or  not,  but  as  to 
how  he  could  manage  to  catch  them 
both.  He  formed  a  plan  quickly,  and 
turning  to  the  figure  in  the  chair,  said : 
44 1  am  going !  Shall  I  see  you  when  I 
come  back  ?  " 
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"  No,"  she  said  ;  u  good-by ;  my  time 
is  up."  Just  then  the  big:  clock  struck 
two,  and  Tom  found  he  was  looking  at 
an  empty  chair. 

His  pipe  had  gone  out.  Was  it  a 
dream  ?  It  had  seemed  so  real,  yet  now 
it  seemed  so  indistinct  and  far  away. 
"Anyway,"  Tom  said,  "  I  guess  it  won't 
hurt  me  to  take  a  walk."  So  he  went 
to  his  room  and  soon  came  back  fully 
dressed. 

He  went  quietly  out,  and  as  he  walked 
along  thought  of  the  various  events  of 
the  night.  He  had  gone  to  bed  late  and 
dreamed  that  he  had  got  all  ready  for 
the  wedding,  but  that  just  before  he 
started  a  man  had  asked  to  see  him. 
This  man  had  told  him  that  he  had 
stolen  the  wedding  presents,  and  wanted 
him  to  buy  them  back.  As  Tom  was 
about  to  make  out  a  check  for  him  he 
had  waked  up.  Then  came  his  adven- 
ture in  the  library.  As  he  walked  along 
the  quiet  street  that  resounded  with  his 
quick  steps,  he  had  nothing  but  a  feeling 
of  intense  curiosity  to  see  how  it  would 
all  end. 

He  reached  the  corner  of  the  park  just 
as  the  Park  church  clock  struck  half- 
past  two,  and  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
to  wait.  The  street  lights  were  all  out 
and  the  night  was  dark.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  call  himself  a  fool  for  going  out 
at  that  hour,  and  wondered  what  he 
could  say  if  a  policeman  found  him 
there.  Just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  home,  he  heard  a  sleigh  coming. 
Half  unconsciously  he  began  to  whistle 
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44  El  Capitan."     The  team  stopped,  and 
a  voice  said,  u  Is  that  you,  Jim  ?  " 

44 Yes;  and  Pve  got  it.  Drive  in 
close,"  Tom  answered  in  a  husky  voice* 
The  team  came  up  beside  him,  and  the 
voice  said:  "What  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?     How  funny  your  voice  sounds ! n 

44  Hush !  Cops !  n  said  Tom*  "  Give  us 
a  lift*  I  am  almost  dead/'  The  man  in 
the  team  leaned  over  to  where  Tom 
was  stooping:  over  something*  A  quick 
movement,  and  Tom  had  pulled  him 
head  first  into  the  road*  The  fall 
stunned  the  fellow,  so  Tom  tied  him 
with  a  halter,  and  put  him  in  the  bottom 
of  the  sleigh*  Then  he  drove  across 
the  Boulevard  and  up  Highland  Street, 
whistling  as  he  went* 

Soon  Tom  saw  some  one,  bending  as 
if  under  a  load,  stagger  into  the  street  in 
front  of  him.  He  stopped  his  horse,  and 
as  the  person  drew  near,  jumped  from 
the  team,  intending  to  knock  down  his 
opponent  by  the  impetus  of  the  attack* 
But  the  man  stepped  aside  quickly  and 
Tom  fell  to  the  ground*  The  stranger 
jumped  on  top  of  him  and  grabbed  his 
throat  in  his  strong  fingers.  Tom  strug- 
gled fiercely,  threw  him  off,  and  ris- 
ing to  his  feet  found  himself  standing  in 
the  dark.  The  fire  was  out  and  the  big 
chair  overturned  on  the  floor. 

The  tall  clock  was  striking  three  as 
Tom  went  back  up  to  his  room,  and  it 
seemed  to  wink  at  the  mouse  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  journey  to  the 
dining-room. 

— John  Gregson,Jr.,  '01 
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|ARRY  VAN  DYKE, 
who  was  on  probation, 
had  taken  the  allowed 
number  of  "  cuts,"  so  he 
had  to  go  to  church  that 
particular  Sunday  morn- 
ing- ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  slept  till  noon*  As  it  was,  his  eyes 
were  heavy,  there  was  a  disagreeable 
taste  in  his  mouth  and  his  head  seemed 
about  twice  its  real  size.  In  short,  he  had 
that  stupid  feeling  which  is  so  common 
on  Sunday.  Positively,  Harry  was  in 
an  unpleasant  state  of  mind ;  but  thinking 
that  what  cannot  be  helped  should  be 
borne  with  the  best  possible  grace,  he 
settled  back  in  a  comfortable  position  in 
the  Junior  gallery,  and  began  to  study 
the  design  of  the  colored  window  back  of 
the  sounding-board,  and  noted  the  differ- 
ent tints  in  the  streams  of  light  which 
were  pouring  through  it,  making  irregu- 
lar bright  spots  on  the  backs  of  the  pews, 
giving  an  added  and  sometimes  almost 
fantastic  color  to  whatever  face  it  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon,  or  brightening  the 
design  of  the  dark,  rich  carpet. 

It  was  not  long  before  Harry  found 
himself  contending  with  his  old  enemy, 
drowsiness.  He  was  afraid  to  allow  him- 
self even  a  few  minutes'  sleep,  for  he  saw 
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that  Prof.  Worthington  was  watching 
him*  This  was  one  of  Harry's  weak 
points.  He  never  could  keep  awake  in 
church* 

During-  the  first  part  of  the  service 
Harry  was  victorious*  and  did  not  allow 
himself  to  show  the  least  trace  of  sleepi- 
ness while  the  scripture  lesson  was  being 
read  and  the  hymns  were  being  sung, 
and  he  really  joined  in  when  they  sang 
the  Doxology,  but  his  voice  had  such  a 
hollo w,  far-away  sound  that  it  made  him 
start,  and  he  soon  gave  it  up,  but  was 
himself  again  in  a  minute  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  text* 

44  On  the  east  three  gates ;  on  the  north 
three  gates;  on  the  south  three  gates; 
and  on  the  west  three  gates/' 

With  the  sermon  the  battle  royal  be- 
gan* The  church  was  overheated*  the 
light  from  the  opposite  window  hurt  his 
eyes,  and  the  fellow  next  to  him  was 
nodding*  Outlines  became  less  distinct 
and  Harry  nearly  surrendered  —  but  no* 
that  would  never  do*  With  an  effort  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the 
preacher* 

44  And  on  the  north  three  gates ;  Faith* 
Charity  and  Love/' 

Just  then  Bobbie  Wright  leaned  over 
from  the  next  seat  and  whispered  u  Who 
is  that  little  beauty  over  on  our  left,  in 
the  third  seat  from  the  front  ?  You  see 
who  I  mean,  the  one  with  the  green 
jacket  and  bright  flowers  on  her  hat/' 
Harry  did  not  know  her,  but  continued 
to  steal  glances  in  that  direction  till  the 
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whole  room  seemed  to  have  a  green 
groundwork,  promiscuously  scattered 
with  bright  red  roses*  Again  he  roused 
himself  and  endeavored  to  comprehend 
what  the  preacher  was  saying,  but  in 
vain  —  a  moment  later  he  was  nodding* 

Gradually  everything  took  on  an  ap- 
pearance of  indistinctness,  and  finally  all 
else  was  made  obscure  by  a  bright  flood 
of  light  which  seemed  to  stretch  out 
before  him.  Following  this,  Harry  was 
soon  standing  before  a  gigantic  gate- 
way ;  so  dazzling  was  its  appearance 
that  he  was  nearly  blinded,  but  as  he 
became  accustomed  to  its  brilliancy  he 
could  distinguish  some  of  the  details* 
Magnificent  columns  of  jasper  supported 
a  lofty  arch ;  a  street  extending  beyond 
was  paved  with  pure  gold,  but  further 
advance  was  prevented  by  a  gate,  made 
of  a  single  pearl.  Above  the  arch  was  a 
name  written  in  letters  of  precious  stones, 
but  he  could  no  longer  endure  this  daz- 
zling splendor,  so  closing  his  eyes,  he 
clasped  his  hands  tightly  over  them  to 
shut  out  every  ray  of  light. 

With  a  slight  start  he  was  awake 
again ;  he  was  still  in  the  church ;  the 
light  from  the  opposite  window  was  fall- 
ing directly  upon  his  face,  and  leading  in 
a  trail  of  gorgeous  colors  up  to  the  win- 
dow itself.  Harry  moved  over  on  his 
seat  and  sat  up  a  little  straighter  —  he 
was  wide  awake  now.  The  beauties  of 
that  dream  had  made  an  impression ; 
they  could  never  be  forgotten.  Deep 
within  him  he  felt  a  strange  sensation, 
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his  heart  was  beating  a  little  faster  than 
usual,  and  he  beheld  something  of  a 
charm  in  those  words  which  were  being 
delivered  with  such  fiery  eloquence* 

"That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your 
hearts  by  faith;  that  ye,  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to 
comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might 
be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God* 
Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do  exceed- 
ing abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
think,  according  to  the  power  that  work- 
eth  in  us,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
church  by  Christ  Jesus  throughout  all 
ages,  world  without  end.    Amen/' 

The  service  was  over,  and  Harry  had 
reached  the  open  air  once  more.  The 
earth  was  clad  in  the  full  glory  of  noon* 
To  Harry  everything  between  the  broad 
fields  of  white  snow,  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight  and  the  cloudless  sky  above,  was 
unusually  beautiful,  but  it  was  as  one 
gleaming  mass ;  none  of  the  outlines 
were  distinct  —  for  Harry  was  thinking* 
—  Burton  Melville  Clough,  '00 
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E  were  back  in  our  col- 
lege home  once  more. 
Our  undergraduate 
days  had  long  been 
only  a  memory,  but  to- 
night we  three  u  boys/' 
as  we  called  ourselves, 
were  living  them  over  again.  It  seemed 
good  to  get  back  to  Alma  Mater  even 
For  a  short  time,  and  better  still  to  be 
allowed  to  spend  an  evening  in  our  old 
room,  showing  the  present  tenants,  a 
couple  of  Freshmen,  how  we  used  to 
live*  In  vain  we  looked  for  some  of  the 
appliances  to  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed when  we  were  inhabitants  of  the 
end,  and  the  room  seemed  a  bit  strange 
without  them.  Most  of  the  improve- 
ments, however,  we  freely  acknowledged 
were  improvements ;  but,  as  Will  said,  it 
did  seem  too  bad  to  have  to  ^ivc  up  one's 
sociable  old  stove  for  an  independent  and 
often  unreliable  radiator. 

"And  what  do  you  fellows  do  for  an 
ash-receiver  ? n  concluded  Will,  as  he 
looked  around  for  a  coalhod  to  empty 
his  pipe  into.  He  had  established  him- 
self, as  had  been  his  custom  in  college 
days,  in  a  big  armchair,  with  his  legs 
stretched  out  and  his  feet  rested  carefully 
on  the  center  table.     Charlie  and  I,  too, 
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had  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  the 
old  way  ;  he  was  lying  at  full  length  on 
the  couch,  pillowing  his  head  upon  his 
elbow,  while  I  had  curled  up  among 
the  cushions  on  the  window-seat*  Our 
Freshman  hosts,  perched  one  on  his  desk 
and  the  other  on  the  arm  of  a  rocking- 
chair,  were  eyeing  us  enviously,  and 
doubtless  wondering  if  they  would  ever 
attain  a  like  degree  of  nonchalance* 

For  a  time  no  one  had  spoken*  Sud- 
denly, however,  Will  asked,  "  Do  you 
remember  old  Spofford,  boys,  who  used 
to  room  here  during  our  Freshman 
year  ?  n 

"  Was  he  the  man  that  found  a  bicycle 
tire  in  his  bed  and  thought  it  was  a 
snake  }  n  I  asked* 

"I  believe  so/'  replied  Will*  "The 
fellows  were  always  playing  tricks  on 
him*  His  being  a  Junior  didn't  make 
any  difference*  He  was  a  queer  lad* 
They  say  that  he  roomed  down  town 
his  first  two  terms,  and  became  so  at- 
tached to  his  landlady  that  he  took  her 
to  every  College  Prize  Speaking  or  De- 
bate the  rest  of  his  course*" 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Charlie,  "he  was 
queer,  but  I,  for  one,  learned  from  expe- 
rience to  respect  him  for  one  quality  ;  he 
had  a  perfect  genius  for  what  I  call  inven- 
tive lying.  Have  you  ever  heard  about 
his  girl,  and  her  picture,  letters,  and  so 
forth?" 

Then,  as  neither  Will  nor  myself  re- 
membered the  story,  Charlie  proceeded  to 
tell  it* 
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"  I  was  up  in  Spofford's  room  one 
day,"  he  began,  "and  naturally  looked 
over  the  pictures  he  had  around*  There 
were  a  dozen  or  two  of  photographs, 
mostly  girls,  fastened  symmetrically  upon 
the  wall  above  his  desk  by  brass-headed 
tacks*  You  know  how  bold  even  the 
Freshmen  were  with  him,  so  pretty  soon 
I  thought  I'd  try  my  hand  at  jollying 
him*  *  Spofford,'  said  1, 4  you  have  some 
mighty  pretty  girls  here*  They're  all 
right !  Which  one  do  you  like  the  best, 
Spofford  ? '  Now  wasn't  that  a  ques- 
tion !  He  didn't  mind,  though*  A  little 
thing  like  that  never  disturbed  him* 
Well,  he  looked  up  from  his  work  and 
sighed*  *  Gilman,'  said  he,  *  I  haven't  a 
picture  of  the  one  I  like  best*'  That 
was  all ;  but  his  sigh  had  gone  to  my 
inexperienced  heart,  and  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  try  to  cheer  him  up.  So  I  went 
up  to  see  him  quite  frequently  after  that* 

"In  the  course  of  time  Spof ford's  re- 
serve wore  off,  and  I  found  him  a  right 
good-hearted  fellow*  Oftentimes  he  had 
something  to  say  about  the  girl  who 
wouldn't  ^ivc  him  even  one  of  her  pic- 
tures ;  but,  hint  as  I  might,  he  never  dis- 
closed her  name*  They  had  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  it  seemed, 
at  North  Conway,  one  summer,  and  he 
had  promptly  lost  his  heart  to  her,  had 
danced  with  her  the  evening  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  had  enjoyed  it  hugely  until 
he  found  that  she  was  going  home  the 
next  morning.  He  got  up  early  to  say 
good-by  to  her,  and  promised  to  call  on 
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her  when  he  returned  to  the  city  —  for 
it  happened  that  she  lived  in  his  town. 

"After  his  vacation  he  did  call,  but,  he 
said,  seldom  found  her  at  home ;  and 
when  he  didf  there  was  sure  to  be  another 
man  who,  somehow  or  other,  contrived 
to  stay  later  than  Spofford.  At  college, 
he  told  me,  it  was  his  custom  to  write  to 
her  every  other  Sunday;  and  once  a 
month  a  twelve-page  reply  came.  He 
boasted  that  it  never  varied  its  regularity. 

"As  our  intimacy  became  closer  Spof- 
ford  promised  to  take  me  to  call  on  her, 
but  something  always  turned  up  at  the 
last  moment  to  prevent  his  inviting  me 
home  with  him  —  *  until  next  time/  he 
explained,  apologetically.  For  a  while 
this  was  a  great  disappointment,  for  I 
had  planned  repeatedly  to  accept  his 
next  invitation.  At  last,  however,  I 
decided  to  give  up  expressing  my  wish 
to  see  the  girl;  and  he,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  ask  me  to  call  with  him,  began 
promising  to  read  me  part  of  *  her  next 
letter/  It  was  very  strange  to  me,  boys, 
why  that  letter  never  came.  I  couldn't 
understand  at  all  what  should  so  sud- 
denly put  an  end  to  the  correspondence, 
but  I  was  sure  it  had  ceased. 

44  Spof ford  continued  to  make  me  his 
confidant  concerning  that  girl  of  his, 
and,  in  the  end,  had  aroused  almost  as 
deep  an  interest  in  me  as  he  himself 
seemed  to  feel.  To  my  mind  she  repre- 
sented a  mystery  which  would  be  solved 
by  time  alone. 
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"And  time  did  solve  it*  Only  a  week 
before  his  graduation  Spofford  called  me 
to  his  room  one  evening ♦  After  we  had 
lighted  our  pipes  and  settled  ourselves  for 
a  good  talk,  my  companion,  looking  at 
me  with  a  quizzical  air,  drawled  out 
*  Gilman,  I've  got  her  picture  at  last* 
Here  it  is/  he  added,  as  he  drew  a  pho- 
tograph from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
across  the  table*  I  seized  it  eagerly.  At 
last  I  was  to  see  the  girl  who  had  been 
in  my  thoughts  for  two  years*  As  I 
looked,  a  baby  could  have  knocked  me 
over.  Boys,  it  was  a  picture  of  old 
Spofford  himself/' 

—  K.  R„  '99 


^^ 


An  alumnus,  who  was  a  student  here 
during:  the  presidency  of  the  Rev*  "Wil- 
liam Allen,  has  sent  us  a  most  interest- 
ing letter,  in  which  he  notes  several 
features  of  college  life  in  the  days  of  old. 

"A  fair  scholar  and  a  student  of  exem- 
plary life,"  he  writes,  u  I  was  never  on 
any  occasion  invited  into  the  house  of 
president  or  professor,  except  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  graduation ;  nor  was  I  ever, 
during  my  whole  college  course,  spoken 
to  by  either  president  or  professor  in  a 
friendly  or  social  way,  nor  ever  spoken 
to  at  all  outside  the  recitation  room/' 

"What  a  contrast  with  Bowdoin  life  as 
we  know  it  to-day !  Cordially  are  the 
students  welcomed  at  the  homes  of  both 
president  and  professors*  Many  of  the 
latter  are  members  of  the  various  frater- 
nities, and  mingle  with  their  younger 
brothers  at  their  society  meetings*  Al- 
ways ready  are  our  instructors  to  give 
professional  or  personal  advice*  Indeed, 
we  feel  that  one  of  the  advantages  of 
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Bowdoin  nowadays  is  that  there  exists 
a  living,  personal  relationship  between 
the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
members  of  the  student  body. 

Our  writer  goes  on  :  *  Such  was  Bow- 
doin sixty-four  years  ago.  What  is  it 
to-day?  We  must  always  remember 
that  religions  do  not  change  —  that  is,  in 
the  hands  of  those  having  the  care  and 
administration  of  them.  In  his  inaug- 
ural address  President  Hyde  declared  that 
the  college  must  continue  to  represent  the 
religious  views  of  the  Congregationalists 
of  Maine,  a  single  and  by  no  means 
numerous  religious  body  of  the  state.  I 
took  occasion  at  the  time  to  review  his 
speech,  and  to  show  why,  being  the  lead- 
ing college  of  the  state,  Bowdoin  had 
cut  such  a  poor  figure,  in  numbers  at 
least.  An  institution,  to  accomplish  any- 
thing, must  be  dedicated  to  something 
else  than  the  maintenance  of  religious 
dogma." 

Here  again  we  think  our  friend,  could 
he  know  the  state  of  affairs  at  Bowdoin 
to-day,  might  receive  some  satisfaction. 
A  school  where  there  is  any  religious  in- 
fluence exerted  freer  from  sectarianism 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  Although 
for  years  it  has  been  the  declared  policy 
of  Bowdoin  to  incline  toward  Congrega- 
tionalism rather  than  toward  any  other 
sect,  this  inclination  is  so  little  marked  as 
to  be  objectionable  to  but  few.  While  stu- 
dents who  have  no  other  preference  are 
expected  to  attend  service  once  a  week 
at  the  Congregationalist  church  in  town, 
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those  who  desire  to  go  elsewhere  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so  readily.  So  far  is  this 
liberty  allowed  that  the  volunteer  chorus 
choir  of  a  church  of  another  denomina- 
tion is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
Bowdoin  students*  Clergymen  from 
nearly  every  body  address  us  from  the 
chapel  platform,  and  a  general  broad- 
mindedness  prevails.  No;  Bowdoin  is 
not  narrow.  It  surely  is  dedicated  to 
something  else  than  the  maintenance  of 
religious  dogma. 

Mr*  i2r*  *2r* 

An  excellent  example  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  alumni  has  been  set  by 
Isaac  McLellan,  of  the  Class  of  1826. 
Though  he  kindly  sent  us  a  contribution 
for  our  January  number,  which  we  solic- 
ited, imagine  our  gratification  in  recently 
receiving  another  poem  from  his  pen. 
Mr.  McLellan  writes  concerning  his 
verses :  u  I  have  been  thinking  over  old 
times  in  Boston,  where  I  lived  for  many 
years,  and  so  produced  and  send  you 
some  lines  suggested  by  my  musings." 
Our  readers  will  find  the  poem  upon  a 
preceding  page. 

-  J.  P.  W.,  '00 


Book  Review 


The  Quill  has  recently  received  The 
Money  Question,  by  H.  V*  Poor  (H.  V. 
&  H*  W*  Poor,  New  York,  \ 898)  *  This 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  peculiar  inter- 
est to  any  Bowdoin  periodical,  not  only 
because  of  its  able  treatment  of  an  im- 
portant subject,  but  also  because  of  the 
witness  it  bears  to  the  vigorous  services 
to  the  public  of  Bowdoin's  early  gradu- 
ates* The  author  was  graduated  from 
the  college  in  \  835,  and  has  for  many 
years  been  noted  as  a  publisher  and 
writer  of  important  economic  literature* 
Poor  s  Manual  has  long  been  a  store- 
house of  material  on  all  railroad  matters, 
and  the  author's  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  tariff  and  currency  problems 
have  been  well  known*  It  should 
quicken  the  zeal  of  all  undergraduates 
to  see  a  son  of  the  college,  sixty-three 
years  after  graduation,  his  armor  not  yet 
put  off,  still  striking  heavy  blows  for  the 
maintenance  of  national  prosperity* 

In  the  present  work  sound  arguments 
for  a  stable  currency  are  supported  by 
plentiful  evidence  from  our  past  history. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  review 
the  arguments  in  detail  in  this  place* 
The  remedy  advocated  by  the  author  for 
existing  evils  is  the  abolishment  of  the 
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And  ho,  for  the  singing  ball,  my  lads. 

That  spills  his  life-blood  red, 
Till  staring  eyes  turned  to  the  skies 

Proclaim  the  monarch  dead. 

Sing  ho,  my  lads,  for  the  hearth-fire's  blaze, 

And  the  roaring  winds  that  blow  ; 
For  the  cups  we  drain  to  the  glad  refrain 

Of  a  rollicking  song  or  so. 
And  ho,  my  lads,  for  the  toasts  we  drink, 

To  the  joys  that  hunters  know, 
—  Thro'  lake,  o'er  crag,  to  hunt  the  stag, 

Sing  ho,  my  lads,  sing  ho ! 

-E.  L.Fox 

%&*        %&*        t^* 

The  following  dainty  bit  of  nonsense 
appears  in  the  January  number  of  the 
cAmherst  Lit* 

THE  MISTAKE. 

'Twas  but  a  tiny  twig  of  green 
Hung  high  above  her  head, 
But  as  I  saw  it  swinging  there 
Its  meaning  quick  I  read. 

And  so  I  did  what  you  would  do, 
But  oh,  alas,  the  folly, 
For  what  I  thought  was  mistletoe 
"Was  but  a  sprig  of  holly. 

-  C,  €M.  T. 

%&&        %&*         t^* 

Lack  of  space  forbids  further  clippings, 
but  the  heartiest  praise  should  be  given 
John  A.  Marsh's  poem,  "  Night/'  in  the 
Amherst  Lit,  and  to  *  A  Sea  Song/'  in 
the  William's  Literary  Magazine* 

J.  W.  W.,  '00 


PORTLAND   STORE 


BRUNSWICK,   MAINE 

Next  to  Town  Building.  W.  A.  FALL,  Manager 

¥¥¥ 

"We  will  open  a  complete  line  of 
Gents'  Furnishings  the  first  of  March,  such  as 

Collars,    Cuffs,   Neckwear,   Laundered  and  Un- 

laundered,  and  Dress  Shirts,  Hosiery,  Underwear, 

Night  Rohes,  Bath  Robes,  Etc. 

COLLEGE  MEN  TAKE  NOTICE !   We  would  be  pleased 
with  a  call  from  you. 

¥¥¥ 

PORTLAND  STORE,  BRUNSWICK 


CUriflbt, 

Ray 

St  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 
High  Grade 

fraternity  emblems 
fraternity  Jewelry 
fraternity  novelties 
fraternity  Stationery 

J40  and  J42 

Woodward  Avenue 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Importers 

Jewelers 

Silver- 
Smiths 


W.  H.  KOHLING 

562  Congress  Street 
Baxter  Block,  Portland,  Maine 

All  the  Latest  novelties  in  Suitings,  Overcoatings 
and  trouserings.    Dress  Suits  a  Specialty 


W&    ^laeiii    Open    Maroli    1st 

In  the  old  Bicknell 
&  Neal  and  Banner 
Clothing  House  with 
the  finest  line  of 

tailor  made 
Clothing*  « 

to  be '      fgh 
found  east  of  Boston,      m  V  §m  \ 

OUR  MOTTO  IS     \fjl\  ip  j/ ''u;- ' 

"  Up-to-Date  glotbina  at 
Popular  Prices 


«"  iff  1A 


We  wish  also 
attention  to  our  lin  I 

Of  Athletic  and  Sporting  Furnishings  of  all  Kinds 

Fine  Dress  Suits  and  the  best  line  of  Hats,  Caps  and  Furnishing 
Goods  in  the  City 
Remember   the  Place     .     .    . 

Corner  Lisbon  and  Ash  Streets,  Lewiston,  Maine 

Truly  Yours,    flftainea  &  Bonnallie 


E>. 


J.       MIIvI^ER 

...Hairdresser... 

Over    Wilson's    Drug    Store 

Students'  Work  Given  Particular  Attention 


*77 1  HEN  in  Lewiston  and  you  want  something  very  nice 
&1LI     in  the  eating  line,  call  at 

w  DAN  LONG'S  RESTAURANT 

Oysters,  Steaks,  Salads,  also  Broiled  Live  Lobster 
57  LISBON  STREET 

ffiroiled  jCive  jCohster 

..  at..    S&///y  Jfiarrs  Cafe 

/39  97/ain    Street    jCewtston,    Ttyatno 


ooro  R  C  SHAWNS  -«* 

College  Note- books 
and  Supplies  of  all  Kinds 


FOUNTAIN  PENS  FROM  $J.0O  UPWARDS 

UJhite  Gymnasium  Shoes 

Outdoor  ana  In-door  Running  Shoes 

Shoes  for  all  Occasions 


Stackpoie 


One  Price  £a$b  Sbocist      97  main  $t,  Brunswick 

P.S.    We  keep  in  stock  Wright  &  Ditson's  Out-door  Running  Shoes 

H.    T.     NASOIV'S 

Headquarters  for 

Fancy    Groceries,    Crackers 

Fruit    of     all    Kinds 

Cigars     an.d    Tooaooo 


'*  JVltOLrclooli:      «Ss      l?*ree:man.'s  " 

Ginger  Ale 

Cut       IPlt^ig:       Tooaooos       and 

Pipes      of     all     kinds 

l.  g  young  &  co. 
Merchant  Tailors 

496  \-2  Congress  St,  Portland,  Me* 

Ci  F.  York*  i  TELEPHONE  821-2 

&  Special  Prices  to  Students  J* 


C.  ©.  Worrell  Shoe  Co., 

^^^Boot$t  $boe$ « 
ana  Rubbers 

Cor.  Eisbon  and  main  $t$.,  •  •  Ecwiston,  ttlatnc 

W.    H.TIBBETTS,    MANAGER 

DUNNING  BROS. 

Boarb  anb  %ivety  Stable 

Carriages  Furnished  for  Parties  and  Balls 

/Iftatn  Street,  Brunswick,  Maine 


every  Requisite  for  Tall 
and  Winter  Sports 


Gymnasium  Uniforms 
Striking  Bags  «  « 
Boxing  Gloves  «  « 
Golf  Supplies  •  * 
football  Goods  «      « 


Catalogue  of  Tall  and 
Winter  Sports  Tree 


CUrsgM  $  Oitson 

new  England's  Leading  mwtk  Outfitters 
344  Ulasfcingfon  Street,  Boston,  ttlass. 


Brunswick   Remnant    Store 

IS  THE  PLACE  TO  BUY 

Rugs,  Draperies,  Cowels,  Soaps,  Cable 

Covers,  Commode  Sets,  Etc. 

A,  D.  GAHAN 

The  best  place  in  Town 

to  have  your > 

Made,   Pressed  or  Repaired 

FRED  A.  NICHOLS,  126  Main  St. 

cA  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Pipes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos 
:     :    :    <AT  GIVERS 

Day's  Shoe  Store,  Lincoln  Building 

A  large  line  of  Patents  and  Colored 
Shoes  in  the  new  styled  toes* 

H.  ©.  IReeb 

lftbotograpber 

For  the  correct  thing  in  Men's 
Furnishing  Goods  go  to  Has- 
kell &  Jones,  Portland,  Me.  *£ 


